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HENTHADA MISSION. the spirit of the text—* I will go in the 
JOURNAL OF MR. CRAWLEY. strength of the Lord God,’’—sought the 
Tour North of Henthada. blessing of Him who alone can give the 


Irrawadi River, Dec. 6.—Left Henthada | increase, and began the labors of the day 
early this morning for a tour northward | by addressing the few who had already 
as far as Kyangyin, the northern limit of | assembled. Observed one or two who 
the Henthada district. Arrived towards | seemed thoughtful, and inclined to give 
evening at Thau-bya-daing, a village | serious heed to the things spoken. But 
about twelve miles from thecity. Lodged | the majority seemed variously moved by 
ourselves in a shed used as a sort of mar- | Curiosity, a desire to cavil, and to raise 
ket place, and consequently, being much | difficult questions. After breakfast, went 
resorted to by the people, an excellent | out into the town, and continued preach- 
position for dispensing the word, both by ing from house to house. Just outside 
preaching and tract giving. In this the village found two large kyoungs, 
country, in the cool of the evening, the quite deserted by the priests. In one, 
whole population of a village are gener- | however, there was a company of men, 
ally assembled along the banks of the | one of whom was engaged in copying, on 
river, enjoying the breeze which usually | palm leaf, one of the books of the Bedagat. 
springs up at that time. Consequently In this way the sacred books are preserv- 
the news of the arrival of a stranger | €4- Each kyoung has one or more writers 
spreads with almost telegraphic rapidity, | Connected with it, whose business it is, 
and is soon known to every one in the under the guidance of the priest, to copy 
place. Our congregation, therefore, was | the books. These writers are paid a reg- 
already assembled, and waiting to hear | Ular rate for so many leaves, by devout 
what the “ white-book teachers’ had to | laymen. This company listened atten- 
say. I talked and reasoned for several | tively, while I unfolded the only method 
hours, and then, driven by an acute head- | by which man can be just with God, and 
ache to seek my pillow, left the field ta | Promised to come and get books by which 
the two preachers who have accompanied | they might learn more. “* Dead in tres- 
me from Henthada. They continued to | Passes and sins,’’ are words the full, fear- 
declare the way of life until the last man | ful meaning of which I never understood 
had left—about 11 o’clock. so clearly as now. How insensible, 
Copying the Bedagat—“Dead in Trespasses ‘‘dead,’’ the heathen are! Surely, Divine 

and Sins.” power alone can infuse life, and arouse 
7.—Rose early, and endeavoring to feel | from the torpor of sin. 
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8.—Breakfasted on the road, and 
reached this place (Taingdav) about 
three, P. M. Here we have a small 
church and an assistant stationed. The 
people of this place are marked, in my 
experience at least, by latitudinarianism 
of opinion, or what at home would be 
called a ‘liberal platform,”’’ with refer- 
ence to the national religion. 


Effects of Christianity—Discussion. 


It is exceedingly interesting to observe 
how the discussion of Christianity, even 
where there is no desire to embrace its 
saving doctrines, quickens the intellect, 
and arouses the mind to think for itself. 
I find, since I was last here, that quite a 
number have relinquished the essentially 
Buddhistic idea, that the Deity is anni- 
hilated. An eternal, self-existent God is 
now the professed object of their belief. 
They still cling, however, to their sacred 
books, and it would be amusing, if one 
could forget that it is an evidence of the 
depravity of the heart, to mark the shift- 
ing, tortuous course they pursue in order 
to reconcile their new opinion with the 
plain statement of their books. But the 
earnal mind, driven from its refuge in 
atheism, lays not hold of ‘ the hope set 
before it in the gospel,’’ but seeks another 
** refuge of lies.’’ Listen to the reasoning 
which I have heard to-day, again and 
again repeated. God cannot save the 
transgressors of his law, without contra- 
dicting Himself, and making void his own 
word. He has said, ** The soul that sin- 
neth it shall die.”’ Having, therefore, 
spoken unconditionally, salvation is im- 
possible. Of course, the plan by which 
God continues just while He justifies the 
sinner, is explained. But the only result 
is to drive them to yet another refuge. 
** In that case, why does He not save all?”’ 
and soon. But this does not discourage 
me and my native. We know that God 
ean subdue the stupid stubbornness which 
will not have a Saviour, even while ac- 
knowledging the desperate need of one. 


Opposition—Fearing to confess Christ. 
9.—Among the number who have been 
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coming and going all day, I have been 
happy to discover some who seemed will.’ 
ing candidly and seriously to consider 
the great subject presented to their atten- 
tion. There is a man here who is un. 
doubtedly a Christian, and has been 4% 
for months past. He bears boldly his 
testimony to the truth and saving power 
of the gospel. But his wife feels towards 
Christianity a spirit of the deepest bitter. 
ness. Last night*he decided to ask for 
baptism to-day. The woman heard of 
his intention, fretted and stormed in the 
most violent manner. Finding that it 
was to no purpose, she gathered together 
her clothes, &e., and prepared to leave 
her home and go to her friends, as soon 
as her husband left the house to be bap. 
tized. His daughter too, an only child, 
declared she would poison herself, unless 
her father desisted from his purpose. In 
consequence, I regret to say, he has de. 
cided to postpone his public obedience to 
Christ, unless I will consent to baptize 
him either secretly or at some other place, 
I do not feel at liberty to do this, but 
have urged him to follow his Master at 
all costs, and leave the results with Him, 
—repeating to him all those passages 
where Jesus so distinctly requires such a 
course. He feels sad and disappointed, 
and his case is one which excites my deep 
est sympathy. 

10.—Mo-nyo. Reached this place from 
Although 
the people here manifest an unusual dis- 
inclination to listen to the gospel, still a 
good number have come to see us. 
of the assistants, speaking of a village 
where he had been to preach, said, ** Many 
candidly told me that they wanted to read 
the white books, but were detained by 
the fear that they should like the truths 
they contained.”’ This, I am inclined to 
think, is the state of mind of many here. 
About a year ago when I was on a visit 
here, a young man begged and received a 
New Testament. I find he has read it 
carefully, and he acts like one who has 
got more light than he wished for. He 
is ill at ease, while unable to disbelieve 
the Bible as a revelation from God; in- 


Taingdau early this evening. 
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deed, publicly professing his belief in its 
doctrines, he yet, with that pride so nat- 
ural to the unrenewed heart, casts about 
for excuses for not giving in his adhesion 
to the Saviour. I feel a good degree of 
confidence, however, that I shall ere long 
have the satisfaction of seeing him sitting 
humble at the feet of Jesus. 

11.—Sunday. Met for prayer with 
the assistants before breakfast, so that 
we might give the whole day without in- 
terruption to the people who might come. 
Finding, however, that but few came to 
us, we went in search of hearers. In 
one house found a large company, gamb- 
ling. With the usual Burman polite- 
ness, mats were spread, the game inter- 
rupted, and all settled themselves to 
listen, and —which, next to gambling, is 
the Burman young man’s greatest pleas- 
ure—to dispute. Remained with the 
company two hours, and then left, after 
having given them a great deal of truth, 
though with but little apparent good ef- 
fect. This evening the young man al- 
luded to yesterday said he needed but one 
thing—baptism—and to that he could 
not yet make up his mind. Besides this 
young man, there are two others, com- 
panions of his, who, though not so far 
advanced, still having separated them- 
selves from priests, idols, and all the dis- 
tinctive observanees of Buddhism, and 
having received our books, are known to 
all their townsmen by the epithet of re- 
proach, ** white-book men.’’ These three 
men constitute the leaven which we hope 
will work in Mo-nyo until the whole is 
leavened. 


Natives high in Office but dishonoring 
Religion. 


12.—Yay-gin. This isa large village 
on the east bank of the river. Behind it, 
about two and a half miles, is Mengyee, 
the principal town in the Tharrawadi 
district, where are stationed a depnty 
Commissioner, with court-house, treas- 
ury, and other civil officers, with a de- 
tachment of Madras sepoys. This dis- 
trict, under Burman rule, was famous 
throughout the whole kingdom for the 
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gled mildness and severity of civilized 
administration, have produced such a 
change that it is now the quietest dis- 
trict, perhaps, in the whole province. 
There are here five nominal Christians 
(formerly eight, but one family has re- 
moved to Prome). I say ‘* nominal’’ ad- 
visedly ; for their lives are such as to 
render the qualification necessary. 

The history of this little church forms 
a painful illustration of the undesira- 
bleness of high civil position in the case 
of native Christians. The two principal 
Christian men hold, respectively, the two 
highest offices to which natives are eligi- 
ble. One, as principal subordinate in 
the revenue department, the other, as 
chief native judge,—they both have it in 
their power to exert an influence for good 
on many thousands of their countrymen. 
And how have they used this power? 
Almost from the time of their obtaining 
these high situations, it is not too much 
to say that their influence has been ‘evil, 
only evil, and that continually.’ There 
is something very solemn in bearing such 
evidence against professors of the Chris- 
tian name. But when I reflect upon 
their lives, when I remember that one of 
these men has lived in open and shameful 
profligacy, and brought upon the cause 
of Christ a dreadful reproach ; while the 
other, though not sinning in so glaring a 
manner, yet has persistently denied his 
Lord, I feel that my language is not ex- 
aggerated. 

Encouraging Reception—The Sower’s 

Duty. 

It is pleasant to turn from this painful 
picture, to a consideration of the recep- 
tion the heathen have given us here. A 
number have asked for books, and several 
have expressed such a sincere desire to 
know the truth, that we feel much en- 
couraged. At first I began to labor here 
with an indescribable weight upon my 
spirit. I feared, in view of the influences 
above mentioned, that the name of Christ 
would be cast out with scorn and re- 
proach. And thankful indeed I am that 
it ix otherwise. 


lawlessness of its people. The duly min- 


13.—Continued to-day discussing with 
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priest and people, and answering the 
numberless difficult questions which the 
Burmese are so fond of raising. 

In the evening after dark, a large com- 
pany assembled in the zayat, and we con- 
tinued preaching and discussing with 
them until a late hour. Nearly all asked 
and received books before they left. The 
great question of discussion was, the de- 
crees of God! brought forward and ar- 
gued by them in the same way precisely 
as is done by sceptics at home. It was 
not difficult, however, to show them that 
these are deep things which belong to 
God alone. And this was the more read- 
ily appreciated, because Buddhism itself 
abounds in great mysteries, of which they 
are accustomed to say—‘ It is not right 
—not proper for mortals to try and un- 
derstand such subjects.’’ It is always to 
me a source of great consolation that the 
sower’s duty ceases ‘when he carefully 
and faithfully casts abroad the seed, and 
that God is faithful who has promised 
that his ‘“‘ word shall not return to Him 
void.”’ 

14.—Myau-oung. A large town, at 
which I ought to spend one whole month, 
and then leave a native preacher to con- 
tinue the work. But there are many 
such places, all equally requiring a mis- 
sionary’s presence. And assistants are 
almost as scarce as missionaries. 

15—16.—Myit-kyo. A small town, a 
few miles from Myau-oung. On a visit 
here a year ago, I found one man who 
professed himself weary of Buddhism. 
He seemed to feel his need of a Saviour, 
and Buddhism knows none. But he isa 
very Nicodemus for timidity, and must, 
I fear, receive a much more powerful 
impression of his desperate state by na- 
ture, before he can brave the storm that 
will burst upon him if he becomes a 
Christian. I find that he is absent from 
home, and so I am disappointed in meet- 
ing him. 


Helpers Needed—The Lingerer Baptized. 


17—19.—Kyan-gyin. A very large 
town, second only, I should think, to 
Henthada. A most desirable situation 


for a Burman missionary, if the time 
should ever come when the Henthada 
Mission shall have two missionaries in 
the Burmese department. Found the 
people, as almost everywhere, inclined 
to listen and inquire, and had my old 
impression still further deepened, namely, 
that the great thing needed ‘s continuous 
labor. But as the missionary cannot be 
everywhere, the only hope is from native 
preachers suitably trained. 

From Kyaa-gyin I paid a short visit 
to a jungle village called Min-dai, where 
there is one good inquirer. He was 
quite willing that I should leave at his 
house a number of tracts, for distribu- 
tion to any one who might wish to read 
them. 

On my way homeward, I stopped for 
a few hours at Taing-dau again. Found 
Ko-Sau-ya, (the man whose wife and 
daughter are so bitterly opposed to his 
being baptized), still irresolute. Just, 
however, as I was about getting into my 
boat, he asked that he might be baptized 
at once. Of course I gladly assented, 
and after some remarks upon the nature 
of the ordinance, and a brief examination 
of the candidate, of whose worthiness we 
all had already sufficient evidence, we 
sang a hymn, offered a prayer of thanks 
to God, and then performed the initial 
rite, which constitutes him a member of 
Christ’s visible church. So far, through 
no little tribulation, he has led a consist- 
ent Christian life, and we have very good 
reason to believe he will continue to 
honor his profession. 


LETTER FROM MR. CRAWLEY. 
Assistants—The Church. 

The number of assistants employed is 
five, located as follows : 

Ko Eing and Moung Long at Hentha- 
da; Ko Oung Bau at Taingdau ; Moung 
Wike at Toung-long-zoo, and Moung 
Yan Gin, temporarily at Taingdau. 

Moung Thet-nau, the assistant formerly 
stationed at Donubew, has been struck 
from the list, hecause he did not labor 
satisfactorily except under the immediate 
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superintendence of the missionary.— 
There is a prospect of soon supplying his 
place. 

‘During the hot season a class of assist- 
ants has been instructed in the book of 
Genesis, Matthew, History, Geography, 
Keith’s Epitome of Evidences of Christi- 
anity deduced from the fulfilment of 
Prophecy. This last was translated and 
given to the students in the form of lec- 
tures, which they copied and afterwards 
recited. The same course was pursued 
in the study of Matthew. So that they 
have these two manuscripts always at 
hand for reference, which is something, 
when it is remembered how deficient our 
missions are in everything explanatory of 
the Scriptures. 

Owing to the removal of two families 
to Bassein, one family to Rangoon, and 
several individuals to other places, the 
number of church members has been con- 
siderably diminished. Six have been 
added by baptism. The whole number 
of church members now is, Henthada, 
13; Taingdau, 5; Toung-long-zoo, 5; 
Total, 23. 

One, the first female baptized in con- 
nection with the mission, has died, leay- 
ing behind the gratifying assurance that 
she has gone to inherit the place prepared 
for her by her Saviour, 

There has been no case requiring severe 
discipline. To be able to make such a 
statement as this is the more gratifying, 
when the terrible influence of long habit, 
and the depth of degradation from which 
these converts have been rescued, are re- 
membered. 


Travelling—Retrospect. 


Although prevented from travelling 
among the villages during the cold sea- 
son, by the necessity of accompanying my 
family to Maulmain in order to make 
arrangements for their passage to Amer- 
ida, yet about two months of the rainy 
season were spent in this way. The in- 
terest with which the missionary is gen- 
erally received, and the pleasure mani- 
fested in obtaining tracts and books, and 


the candor and seriousness with which 


preaching is commonly listened to, are 
the source of great encouragement, and 
hopefulness for the future. 
It may seem almost weak, under pres- 
ent circumstances, to hope that another 
missionary may be sent to reinforce this 
mission. And yet, as my acquaintance 
with the absolute wants of the field ex- 
tends, it is impossible to refrain from ex- 
pressing that hope. Hereafter, when 
the number of native preachers is greatly 
increased, one missionary may possibly 
be adequate to the wants of Henthada. 
Finally, a retrospect of the year af- 
fords us only encouragement. There are 
grounds, indeed, of self-reproach for want 
of faith and lack of zeal in the Master’s 
work. But He has been faithful to his 
promises ; and if a deep sense of our own 
insufficiency pnd shortcomings, and of 
eur dependence upon the Holy Spirit for 
all success, but impel us to more prayer- 
fulness, then we shall have reason to ex- 
claim with the apostle of the Gentiles, 
‘* When I am weak, then am I strong,”’ 
and shall rejoice in abundant success, 
while we ascribe all the praise to Him 
whose inheritance the heathen are. 


BASSEIN MISSIQN. 


LETTER FROM MR. DOUGLASS, 
Seed Buried but not Lost—Triumph of 
Grace. 

Bassein, Jan. 16, 1860.—It is yet our 
privilege, not only to see the enlightening 
and elevating influence of the gospel on 
the Karens of these jungle wilds, but to 
witness its power in humbling and im- 
parting life to some of these proud, 
idolatrous Burmans. 

December 25th, I baptized a young 
man, about twenty-five years of age, who 
had been for a number of months reading 
the Scriptures and inquiring, and had for 
two months been an applicant for bap- 
tism. He appears very well, and his 
wife is now an interesting inquirer; we 
hope soon to see evidence that she has 
been born of the Spirit. 

Yesterday I baptized two young men 
and one old woman. The woman is the 
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wife of Ko Bike, who was led to Christ 
at Sandoway, sixteen years ago, by the 
instructions of Mrs. Abbott, and baptized 
by Mr. Stilson. He has since that time 
continued one of the most straight-for- 
ward, consistent, firm Christians I have 
ever known, For years his wife opposed, 
derided and abused him. Attimes, when 
he knelt down to pray in his family, she 
took the cat and threw it on his head, or 
seized him by the hair and dragged him 
acrogs the floor. But he believed that 
‘* by patient continuance in well doing,”’ 
if he fainted not, he would reap in due 
season. His prayers have been answered ; 
and now, hand in hand, they ‘ rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God.’’ Her experi- 
ence was related before the church a week 
ago, in a most humble and satisfactory 
manner. 

Kyau Zaun, one of the young men, has 
been two rainy seasons a member of my 
Bible class, and a pupil in our school. 
He has for five or six months professed 
hope in Christ, and given evidence of a 
change of heart. He is a good scholar, 
and promises fair to become useful. 

Interesting Conversion and Baptism. 

Kna Pah, the other young man, is the 
only child of a widow, who brought him 
to us five yefirs ago, and wished us to 
take him into our employ and instruct 
him. He has been with me almost daily 
from that time to the present. He is 
naturally proud-spirited and ambitious, 
and for more than three years was un- 
willing to admit that he had one serious 
thought on the subject of religion, or any 
confidence in Christianity. Soon after I 
returned from Singapore, two years ago, 
he one day in the jungle rode with me 
about fifteen miles on an elephant. I 
that day had a long talk with him on the 
subject of religion. In answer to his in- 
quiry, why I did not accompany my wife 
and boy to America, instead of returning 
to Burmah, I tried to show him the value 
of his soul; and that it was that he and 
other Burmans might be led to believe on 
Christ, and not be forever separated from 
heaven and from God, that I remained 
here, separated from all my loved ones. 


He said ‘* he thought I had more concern 
for the souls of the Burmans than any of 
them had for their own souls ; for he was 
quite sure none of them cared sufficient 
about their future welfare to leave their 
country and friends.’’ Before our ride 
ended, he appeared to feel deeply on the 
subject. In relating his experience he 
alluded to that conversation, and said its 
influence never left him, though it was 
months afterwards before he saw the 
wickedness of his heart, and believed on 
Christ. For more than six months, he 
has given evidence of a change of heart, 
and that he loved to pray; but he never 
until the past week felt willing to meet 
the reproach and derision which being 
baptized would bring. He has come out 
decided, and wished his baptism to be as 
public as possible. 

Yesterday morning our chapel was well 
filled, and I preached from the words, 
** As I live, saith the Lord God, T have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked,” 
with more freedom than I have ever be- 
fore done in Burmese. At the close of 
the service we passed through the new 
town to a little tank just east of the city. 
Almost as soon as we arrived, six or eight 
hundred Burmans assembled on the shore, 
and I tried to show them the meaning of 
the words, ** The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin.’’ All present 
listened to the services, and witnessed the 
baptism, with as quiet, attentive interest 
as any American congregation would 
have done. In the afternoon we united 
in observing the communion of the Lord’s 
Supper, and felt it a sweet privilege to do 
it in remembrance of Him who has done 
80 much for us, 

Our little Burman church here in the 
city now numbers twelve working, pray- 
ing members. The past two months we 
have had three prayer mectings each 
week, in addition to our Sabbath services. 
Many are reading the tracts and books 
which we distributed, and some are in- 
quiring, with an apparent desire to know 
what they must do to be saved. O for 
an outpouring of the Spirit of God on 
thisJand! 
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Labors of Native Preachers. 


Moung Pau oo and Moung Ach, the 
two native preachers who are supported 
by the funds contributed by the Sabbath 
school at Jamaica Plain, are here faith- 
fully at work. Through their instruc- 
tions scores have heard the way of life 
through Christ, and some are now rejoic- 
ing in his love who would yet have been 
in pagan night, had not that Sabbath 
school given us their aid. Will not that 
school continue to support Moung Pau 
00? Capt. Wyld and J. Henderson, 
Faq.,* have promised to support Moung 
Ach, and we will look to them for Moung 
Pau 00's support. What they have con- 
tributed will be all expended by October 
1, 1860. 

Jan, 26.—I left this place in a canoe 
last Friday evening, and at four o’clock 
the next morning arrived at Kongedouk, 
where I spent Saturday and Sabbath. 
Ko Thah No, the native preacher there, 
who is supported by C. Humphrey, Esq., 
of Albany, N. Y., continues his work 
with fidelity and encouragement. The 
little church there has the past year built 
a good chapel, thirty-two by thirty-six 
feet, and some of the members are build- 
ing a house for Ko Thah No. The Chris- 
tians there are poor, but willing to work 
and do according to their ability. 


Baptism—Proposed Ordination. 


On Saturday evening we met in their 
little chapel, and had an interesting sea- 
son of prayer and conference. Two Bur- 
mans and one Karen were received as 
candidates for baptism. They all pro- 
fessed hope in Christ when I visited there 
last October, and have since that time 
given good evidence of a change of heart. 
Sabbath morning thirty-two Christians 
and a number of heathen met in the 
chapel, and at the close of the sermon 
went to the water and witnessed the bap- 
tism. As we passed down the street, the 
occupants of almost every house came out 
and followed us, so that quite a crowd 
lined the bank of the river. The Holy 


*Two Scotch Presbyterian gentlemen re- 
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Spirit’s power was felt, and the ordinance 
appeared to commend itself ‘ to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God.”’ 

In the afternoon, at the close of the 
communion, the church passed a vote re- 
questing the ordination of Ko Thah No. 
A meeting commences at Thongzai, (a 
village sixty or seventy miles north of 
Rangoon,) on the 5th of February, for the 
purpose of forming a Pegu Burman Asso- 
ciation. I cannot go to the meeting, but 
Ko Thah No and Oo Hnin, from Konge- 
douk, and four delegates from the church 
here, left yesterday morning. They took 
a box of books and tracts with them, and 
will spend some days at the large villages 
on the way. I have written to brethren 
Stevens and Crawley, requesting them to 
examine, and, if they think best, to or- 
dain Ko Thah No at the meeting, or at 
least give their advice as to the propriety 
of his being ordained. 

From the above it will be seen that a 
little impression has been made on some 
of the pillars of idolatry, superstition 
and darkness. I have given the bright 
and encouraging incidents in our work. 
But think not that all are such. We 
have many incidents of discouragement 
and trial. The work is difficult, and our 
progress slow; but our hope is in God, 
and we all must realize that ‘‘ we are la- 
borers together with God,’’ in this work. 
Weeach and all have our part to per- 
form. These native preachers must be 
sustained ; and is there not some one in 
America who will come ‘ to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty ?”’ 


RANGOON MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. STEVENS. 


Tour in Maubee District—Baptism. 

Rangoon, Jan. 16, 1860.—I have made 
another excursion among the villages into 
the Maubee district. 1 did not, however, 
aim to go over much ground ; but rather 
to make an impression in one place as a 
centre. I went on foot, spending the first 
night in Thamaing, a Pwo Karen village, 


siding here. 


where the people listened with respect, 
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but gave no signs of a desire to embrace 
Christianity. There is not as yet one 
convert in the place. The next day we 
proceeded to Mengalet-dong, where I 
spent five nights, having meeting every 
evening, and preaching during the day 
in this and the neighboring villages of 
Singoo and Zee-gong. In Meegalet-dong 
are now five professed Christians in regu- 
lar standing in the church, and three 
others who are under censure,—two of 
them coming to the place in that state, 
and the other bringing himself under dis- 
cipline after settling there. They are 
all from Tavoy and Maulmuin. While 
here I had the pleasure of baptizing one 
young woman, daughter of one of the 
Christians. Several inquirers also ap- 
peared, who seem almost ready to ask for 
baptism. 

We have had, during the last week, 
union prayer-meetings in English, some- 
times at the Kemendine chapel, and some- 
times at the chapel in the town. The na- 
tive members also have had prayer meet- 
ings in the school house near Godwin’s 
Road, every evening. No special marks 
of an unusual work of God, I am sorry 
to say, have as yet appeared. We need 
the Spirit of grace and of supplication to 
be poured upon us, that the work of the 
Spirit may appear among the uncon- 
verted. I do feel, nevertheless, that the 
general aspect of things is more encour- 


aging. 


PROME MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. SIMONS. 


Annual Review—Evangelist Ordained. 

Prome, April 7, 1860.—The commun- 
ion seasons of the church are held quar- 
terly, viz., on the first Lord’s days of the 
months of January, April, July and Oc- 
tober. 

It was proposed by Ko* Kong, the dea- 
con and acting pastor of the Prome 
church, that an invitation be sent to the 
members of the outstations to attend the 
meeting in January. Several attended, 
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there were three ordained Burmese preach- 
ers and one Karen present, Moung Chin, 
a promising young man, who has been 
for some time an assistant, was ordained 
as an evangelist. 

For some months an additional service 
has been regularly conducted on Lord’s 
days ata friend’s house near the bazaar, 
and the attendance has been good. Here, 
many have heard for the first time the 
plan of salvation explained. 

In the jail the average attendance has 
been from sixty to eighty. As the fruits 
of the meetings there, two Kyens, on 
being released, have been baptized. One 
of them bids fair to be a very useful man 


among his countrymen. He reads the 
Burmese well. 


Visiting from House to House. 


Visiting from house to house, and 
placing portions of the Scriptures and 
tracts with the respectable portion of the 
inhabitants, has been part of our work. 
In this the members of the church have 
given their aid. 

At the season of the year from Febru. 
ary to May, when the paddy and rice are 
brought to the market for sale, the as- 
sistants have visited the suburbs, where 
a good opportunity has been afforded to 
make known the truths of the gospel to 
the people from distant villages. Nu- 
merous Villages have been visited in dif- 
ferent parts of the Prome district, north 
and south, and there is reason to believe 
that the labor has not been in vain ; that 
many have been enlightened who will, 
ere long, break loose from the fetters that 
bind them, and give themselves up to the 
worship of the one only living and true 
God. In the vicinity of Enma and 
Poungday, the phoonghyees have become 
alarmed, and are doing all they can to 
prevent the people from reading our 
books ; and are cautioning them against 
having anything to do with those who 
have become the disciples of Jesus Christ. 
A school has been taught for a few months 
by Moung Shway Lau, under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Kincaid. The children 


and the meeting lasted three days. As 


from the Kyen village have been boarded. 
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State of the Church. 


The total number of persons who have 
been baptized, from the commencement 
of the mission, is 216; of these, thirty- 
three have died. The greatest number 
of deaths for one year has been thirteen, 
during the present year. Two persons 
have been excluded. The present num- 
ber is 180, and seven more, from other 
churches, make 187, of whom five have 
removed and five are in Burmah Proper. 
Thirty-four are Karens, fifteen are Kyens 
and the rest, Burmese. The number 
baptized during the present year is twen- 
ty; at Woontenzike, one; Enma, four; 
Thayet, six; Prome, eight; other places, 
one. Ko Kong baptized eleven; Moung 
Chin six; Ko Bo, one; Mr. Kincaid, 
two. 

Removals by Death. 


Among the deaths that have occurred 
during the year, two require a special 
notice,—Ko Panty and Capt. D’oyly. 
Ko Panty was in the prime of life, a man 
of superior mind, and an able speaker. 
No one among the Burmese preachers 
has ever had the ability which he pos- 
sessed to interest a heathen assembly. 
He died suddenly, of jungle fever, shortly 
after receiving an appointment under the 
government as Myoke of Kamah. 

Capt. D’oyly, having been in tempo- 
rary charge of the Prome district as 
Deputy Commissioner, enjoying perfect 
health, left us for Toungoo; and he had 
been there only a short time, when the 
intelligence by telegraph reached us of 
his death. In his youth he had been an 
attendant on the ministry of the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist Noel, at St. John’s 
street, Bedford Row, London. On read- 
ing his tract on baptism, he became con- 
vinced it was his duty to be baptized. 
The ordinance was administered by Mr. 
Kineaid, in the Irrawadi river, in the 
presence of several Burmese. He was a 
good man, a burning and shining light. 
How mysterious are the ways of Provi- 
dence, that such a man should be taken 
so suddenly away, when to all of us his 


Another sincere and valuable friend to 
the cause of Christ among the heathen, 
has within a few months been called to 
his rest,—Lieut. Colonel Seymour, in 
command of her Majesty’s 84th regiment. 
When adjutant of the regiment in 1843, 
he was baptized in Maulmain. As a be- 
liever in the Lord Jesus Christ, he was 
faithful unto death, and no doubt he has 
received the reward—the crown of life. 
He contributed liberally to promote the 
interests of religion wherever he happened 
to be stationed,—Maulmain, Madras, 
Rangoon, Prome, Caleutta, and latterly 
in the northwest provinces. He died of 
dysentery,on board the steamer Nemesis, 
on the overland route to England.— 
‘* Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord.’’ 

Those who are considered regular as- 
sistants, and receive their support more 
or less from mission funds, are about ten. 
The present number of ordained preachers 
is four. 


Notes of Mrs. Simons at Enma. 

Prome, Feb. 8.—At the time of for- 
warding the above report, Mrs. Simons’ 
health having much improved, she had 
given up for the present the idea of re- 
turning home, and was gone to Enma 
with the intention of trying to do good 
by means of a school which she thought 
she could start for the benefit of the chil- 
dren belonging to the Christians. I have 
had frequent communications from her, 
as the place is only thirty miles distant, 
and persons leaving Prome by the pas- 
senger boat to Shway-doung (eight miles) 
at three, A. M., reach Enma about five, 
P. M., of the same day, the journey in- 
land being on foot. 

The following are extracts from her 
notes : 

Reached Shway doung about 11 
o’clock, and remained there till four or 
five, P. M., when we went on to Ko San 
Poo’s brother’s, where we slept a few 
hours, and went on before the moon set. 
Reached Ko San Poo’s house a little before 
noon, and staid there during the heat of 


influence for good seemed so promising ! 


the day, though it is only half a mile 
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from this—Ko Shway Ngyo’s place, I 
reached here a little before sunset, and 
was quite surprised and delighted with 
the preparations made for me. The 
house is all at my disposal, so that I 
have plenty of ‘ elbowroom.’ Ko Shway 
Ngyo had moved into his brother’s house 
close by. In my room I found a bed- 
stead, a shelf of books, and four large 
pots of clean water, covered with leaves. 
A part of the floor was covered with the 
large mats (bamboo), which are smooth 
and shining on oneside, the ground below 
and around swept. 


Character of the Christians. 


‘*These Christians seem to me the 
most interesting set that I have ever seen 
among the Burmese,—perhaps I ought 
to say,—excepting those at Prome; but 
among the males there seems to be more 
pure gold here than there. Ko San Poo, 
Ko Shway Ngyo, Ko Shan and Moung 
Chin, seem to be of kindred spirit, and 
as much inclined to work in the Master's 
vineyard as Ko Kong. 

** To-day (Wednesday, Jan. 11,) I had 
thirteen children learning to read ; rather, 
twelve, for one knows how already.— 
Others are coming, some are still afraid, 
and some have not finished their paddy. 
I want Ma Longe and all the Christian 
women at Prome to see Ko Ngyo’s wife ; 
she is a jewel.”’ 

18.—Having visited a village four 
miles distant, where Oo Goung Ghyee 
lives, a patriarch of the ancient stamp, 
being at the head of a numerous family, 
counting in all forty or fifty souls, she 
writes at this date,—‘‘ I think there is 
not much probability that the people 
here (Enma) will give any thing of con- 
sequence for Moung Shway Gan’s sup- 
port as teacher ; but I would like to have 
him come and spend ten or fifteen days. 
Oo Goung Ghyee’s people are too far off 
to send here, and were very anxious to 
have me stay there. I cannot tell you 
the splendid preparations they made for 
me, the beautiful shady place, the couch- 

es, the room made expressly for me, with 
bedstead for me and for my ayah, the 
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carpets, &e. I do not know whether 
Shway Gan would like to stay or not. | 
should think they would feed and clothe 
him, and I should try to spend a few days 
there to get him accustomed to school 
duties. Oo Goung Ghyee is the only 
person in the village who has been bap- 
tized, but there are others who are good 
inquirers. All these Enma Christians 
are worthy of much more esteem than I 
have been accustomed to feel for them, 


‘The Christians at Enma are anxious 
to have a place erected especially for 
holding meetings and for a school; and, 
permission having been obtained from 
Dr. B., the superintendent of the teak 
forests, to take as much fallen timber as 
they wanted, Mr. Kincaid went to assist 
them in selecting what was most suitable. 


‘* People are coming for medicines from 
all the little villages around, with a mul- 
tiplicity of ailments, some I fear beyond 
the reach of my skill.’ 


LETTER FROM MR, KINCAID. 

While engaged in the tour described below, 
Mr. Kincaid contracted jungle fever in the 
rice plains, by which he was prostrated for 
several weeks. But at the date of the letter 
he had recovered, and was hoping to resume 
his work in the villages. —Ep. Maa. 


Villages Moved by the Word. 

Thayet, Jan. 6, 1860.—In October and 
November in many villages, I found 
more to encourage, especially among 
Burmans, than in any former period of 
my life. In two instances, whole villages 
seemed to be moved as by a divine im- 
pulse. Not only was there no opposi- 
tion, but nearly all night men and wo- 
men continued listening, and many, the 
following day when I left, went along for 
two miles or more, listening to the word 
and urging my return. Assoon as I was 
so far recovered as to think of the past, 
I despatched an excellent native preacher 
to labor in those villages, s0 moved by 
the word, and, I trust, by the Holy 
Spirit. But I have no strength to give 
all the particulars now. 
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The work among the Khyens is still 
prosperous. I have just been listening 
to a report from a Khyen assistant, who 
came in last evening from a Khyen village 
a few miles north of this place. Mr. 
Beecher has sent up four Karen assistants 
to labor in this province till the rains 
begin. They are now off in two direc- 
tions, laboring two and two. 

Whence are the Means to come? 

The native church here is in deep grief. 
They have been obliged to exclude two of 
their members. One of the pious officers 
here leaves to-morrow for China; but he 
has left money to support one assistant 
for a year, and says, if blessed with life 
and health, he shall continue to support 
one for years tocome. In a month or so, 
all the pious officers are to leave, and 
what sort of men may take their place, 
we know not. I have been aided by these 
men in supporting assistants and for the 
means to travel. Now that they are to 
leave, how I am to get on is uncertain. 
To sit still in Prome, is to throw away 
one’s life, or nearly so. There may be 
men who can be satisfied to sit still and 
converse with those who come to them ; 
but for myself, I cannot live and let the 
countless number of villages be unvisited 
with the gospel. I must have the means 
of going from village to village, if I can 
get them, and if I cannot, I will not con- 
tinue in the field, 

TOUNGOO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM DR. MASON. 

The following communication, immediately 
subsequent in date to Dr. Mason’s letter of 
Jan. 28, 1859, published in the Magazine for 
November of last year, has been accidentally 
overlooked; but the tidings it furnishes are 
sufficiently cheering to repay an attentive 
perusal. 

Bghai Association—Increase of 
Contributions. 

Bghai Country, Feb. 18, 1859.—The 
annual meeting of the Bghai association 
which closed yesterday, has been charac- 
terized above all that preceded it, not 
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churches, but, what is of far greater im- 
portance, by the unprecedented increase 
of the Christian villages ; an increase so 
large, that, as it has never before been 
equalled, so can we never hope to see it 
equalled again. For while twenty-seven 
Bghai villages have come over to the 
Lord’s side within the year, have built 
chapels, received teachers, established 
schools, taken the Bible for their stand- 
ard and inaugurated the worship of the 
Triune God ; there remain only forty-three 
more heathen Bghai villages im the prov- 
ince. And in the best communities there 
is ever found a considerable minority of 
impracticables, who resist all efforts for 
their conversion. 

The subscriptions to the Missionary 
Society, which constitute an index of the 
interest felt in the extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom far more reliable than 
speeches, promises, resolutions, or public 
meetings, have increased this year more 
than one hundred per cent. This result 
has heen reached too without agents or 
special efforts, or a single word of exhor- 
tation from the missionary. 


Christianity received by a new Tribe. 


Another prominent matter of interest 
was the presence of delegates from the 
first village that has received Christianity 
among a new tribe—the northern Pwos, 
as I have designated them. Until these 
people turned up within the year, the 
most northern Pwo villages previously 
known extend to only a short distance 
above Sitang. There are none in Shway- 
gyeen, none in Toungoo till reaching the 
vicinity of the northern boundary, where 
the village that has just received the gos- 
pel is located. I was not a little sur- 
prised last rains, when some of the vil- 
lagers visited me in the city, to find that 
they spoke a language farther removed 
from the Bghai than the Sgau, but a de- 
cided dialect of the Pwos. Many of the 
roots are Pwo almost without variation, 
while many others, as might be anticipa- 
ted, differ materially. The people repre- 
sent themselves as an off-shoot of a large 


only by the larger additions to the 


tribe north of Toungoo, which covers the 
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mountains from the Sitang to the Red 
Karen country, and extending northward 
into the Shan states. During my late 
visit to the capital of Western Karenee, I 
met with a party of this tribe from their 
eastern border, as this Christian village 
is on the western—and I found their lan- 
guage to be still more Pwo than those on 
the west, but with an F in their dialect, 
and one or two other sounds peculiar to the 
Mopgha ; so that they not only proved 
themselves to be a Pwo tribe, but also a 
connecting link by which they unite the 
Mopgha with the Pwo. They will re- 
quire a few small books in their own sub- 
dialect ; but the Pwo version may be 
easily so modified as to adapt it to all, 
and one Bible will serve for both the 
southern and northern Pwos, unless sec- 
tional partialities and party diversions 
prevail. Judging from the previous his- 
tory of the Pwo version, they probably 
will, and the churches will have two Pwo 
versions to pay for. 

On the west, the people have an indis- 
tinct tradition of having been originally 
located near the city of Thatung, which 
has been in ruins a thousand years. On 
the east, they told me their fathers said 
they were formerly associated with the 
Sgaus, but they quarrelled, fought and 
separated. At present all the Bghai 
tribes are between them. The Pakus of 
southern Toungoo speak Sgau with many 
Pwo idioms. They account for it by eay- 
ing that their lands were formerly inhab- 
ited by Pwos, but their ancestors came 
and drove them out of the country. The 
Mopghas regard themselves as the rem- 
nant of a much larger tribe that was re- 
duced by wars. All these traditions 
point one way, and go far to confirm 
each other. 

Thus it would appear that there is an 
unbroken belt of Sgau speaking tribes 
from the Irrawadi to the Meinam, in the 
latitude of southern Toungoo. North of 
these there is a band of Bghais exclu- 
sively, from the Sitang to the Salwen ; 
and north of the British provinces, all 
the Karens of whose language we know 
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we shall find beyond these, it is not 
within the limits of possibility to con- 
jecture. Perhaps, Sgauagain. We know 
that north of the pant wearing Bghais 
and northern Pwos, are Karen tribes that 
wear tunics and frocks, like the Karens 
of Pegu and the Tenasserim provinces, 

I append the statistics of Toungoo at 
this date, as reported at the two Associa- 
tions. The Christian families were count- 
ed out from the actual census of several 
villages which gave 7. 6 souls to a fam- 
ily. 

Statistics of Toungoo. 

Associations, 2; churches, 77 ; ordained 
native ministers, 3 ; unordained preachers 
and teachers, 134; stations, 134; bap- 
tized last associational year, 1,096 ; dis- 
missed, 101; received, 91; excluded, 8; 
suspended, 54; restored, 51 ; died, 108; 
present number, 3,628; schools, 134; 
pupils in school, 2.232; Christian fami- 
lies, 3,364; estimated Christian popula- 
tion, 26,079 ; Native Education Society, 
embracing 82 chiefs, 1. 


SIAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MRS. TELFORD. 

The Concert of Prayer at Bangkok. 

Bangkok, Jan. 28, 1860.—The concert 
of prayer which has just closed,* has been 
very interesting. It was continued seven 
days, alternating at the different mission 
stations. Each afternoon we had two 
services, one in English for ourselves, and 
one in Siamese. As we are the only mis- 
sionaries to the Chinese, we had a mect- 
ing for the Chinese every forenoon, and 
we trust some good has been the result. 
Five of our own family, we think, are se- 
riously impressed with the importance of 
seeking the salvation of their souls. We 
feel deeply for these persons. Our prayer 
is that they may repent and be truly con- 
verted, cast away their idol gods, and 
worship the true and living God. 


* The allusion is to the Concert of Prayer 
in Jan., 1860, proposed by the Lodiana Pres- 
byterian Mission in Northern India, in a 
printed circular, and very extensively observ- 
ed in every part of the world, both in Chris- 
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Interest in the Gospel. 


A few natives ateach mission are inter- 
ested in this all important subject. Some 
are indulging a hope, others are inquir- 
ing more and more in regard to the doc- 
trines we teach. We cannot but hope 
that a brighter day is dawning upon dark 
Siam. God’s Spirit seems to be affecting 
the hearts of these people. O that the 
day may soon come, when the king upon 
his throne may tremble in view of his sins 
and those of his people. When our faith 
is strong in God, we do believe that time 
is near at hand. During our tours the 
past season, we thought there was a per- 
ceptible change in regard to the manner 
in which the Chinamen received us, and 
the interest which they manifested in the 
gospel. In most instances we were cor- 
dially received, and listened to attentively. 
But without God we can do nothing. If 
his Spirit descend, none can resist ; if it is 
withheld, our efforts are in vain. We 
long to see his Spirit as powerfully dis- 
played as it has been in our own native 
land and Ireland. 

The little school, of which I have had 
charge since our dear sister Ashmore left 
us, has dwindled down to three pupils. A 
dark cloud is now resting upon it ; but we 
do not despise the day of small things. If 
we did, we should long since have been 
discouraged; for a lady in the Chinese 
department, if her desires are ever so 
great, has but little to do, as there are no 
Chinese women and children in 
Siam. All we claim to have a right 
to do, is to labor for the wives and chil- 
dren of our church members. Whereas, 
on the other hand, those in the Siamese 
department have all Siam before them. 
But what I do | would do effectually, and 
with a single eye to the glory of God. 

Last Sabbath, while Mr. Telford was 
preaching in Chinese, an unusual degree 
of solemnity pervaded the congregation. 
We beg an interest in your prayers, that 
our labors may not be in vain in the Lord. 


pure 


Additions to the Church, 
Bangkok, Feb. 10, 1860.—We had an 
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Sabbath,—two Chinese, one Siamese 
man, one boy and three girls. On the 
same day four promising young Siamese 
men were added to the mission of the 
American Missionary Association, under 
Dr. D. B. Bradley. There has been con- 
siderable interest also in the Presbyterian 
Mission. ‘Two profess conversion. 
We would thank God for these tokens 
of his presence, and pray that they may 
be but as drops before a more plentiful 
shower. 
NINGPO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. LORD. 
Death of Mrs. Lord.* 

Ningpo, Feb. 2.—My dear companion 
died as she had lived, calm and peaceful, 
with no darkness, no fear, noanxiety. ‘So 
fur as concerns myself,’ she said, feel 
that all is well. My only regret is that I 
must leave you and my dear children be- 
hind, to an inheritance of sorrow and 
suffering in this world of sin. O, could 

I enfold you and my babes in my arms 

and bear you up with me to the bosom of 
my Saviour, how joyfully would I go. 

But,’’ she added, ‘*do not sorrow; we 

shall be separated only a little while. 

When you shall have toiled and suffered 

a little longer, we shall, I trust, be re- 
united, to join our loved ones who have 
gone before, and our dear children who 
may follow, in our heavenly home. O, 
will not that be a joyful meeting? Your 
burden, I know, will be heavy, and your 
path, for a time, may seem dark. You 
have had many trials, and to aid you in 
bearing them I have been the more anx- 
ious to be spared to you. But you have 
a better Friend than I could be. Look 
to Him. He will sustain you and com- 
fort you. I know the conflict is severe. 
But the end will come—a blessed, glori- 
ous end,” 

* Mr and Mrs, Lord sailed from New York, 
in the “ Ellen Foster,” Dee. 10, 1853, in com- 
pany with Mr. and Mrs. Knowlton, and 
reached Ningpo early in June, 1854. The 
health of Mrs. L. began to fail soon after her 
arrival. She died Jan. 26, 1860, of inflam- 
mation of the lungs, after an illness of a few 
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endeavored to mingle some sweetness in 
the bitter cup which she knew I must 
drink. She was mercifully sustained to 
the last, and permitted to leave behind a 
sweet and blessed testimony that to her 
death had been robbed of its sting and 
the grave spoiled of its terror. 

The friends here have been exceedingly 
kind and sympathizing, and have done 
all that could be done to lessen my cares 
and soothe my sorrows. The kindness of 
some has been so great, that to speak of 
it in the poor language I must use, seems 
almost sacrilegious. 


TELOOGOO MISSION, 
LETTER FROM MR. DOUGLASS. 
Death of a Christian Child, 

Nellore, Jan. 16, 1860.—We write 
now to tell you of the death of Charles 
D. Gould, which sad event (sad, did I 
say? No, not im the least; nothing 
could be more joyful. He only fell 
asleep in Jesus—) took place Jan. 29th, 
after most distressing suffering for six 
days and nights. You will recall his 
name as one of those whom God converted 
during the revival, some two years since. 
He was the beginning of the boarding- 
school—an orphan. He was very re- 
served and modest, whenever he made 
allusion to himself asa Christian. But 
listen to his last testimony for Jesus, 
Such words of faith and love, such a tri- 
umphant march to heaven, we feel should 

not be lost to the church and the world. 
Ile would not allow a tear shed in his 
presence. During the last four days of 
his illness, we thought him dying repeat- 
edly. It was good to sit by him and min- 
ister to his wants. I felt that every mo- 
ment was precious. He prayed much 
aloud. On one occasion when I sat by 
him,—it was just as the sun was rising— 
I had been called, as it was supposed that 
he was about to die, though this was three 
days before his death—he began to pray, 
and such a prayer I never before heard. 


In this and such like conversation, she 


knew or thought prayer inexhaustible 
before. There was no repetition. 

Let me give some of his actual words— 
**O my Father, God, Saviour, my Lord, 
save me. Forgive, take care of me. Re- 
ceive me now. I am ready. No fear, 
though a worm and nothing. I am thy 
child. Wash me, O Saviour, in thy 
blood. I believe—have no doubt; all is 
peace. Why delay? Come down now 
and call me ; up to Thee I come, my shield 
and dwelling place.’’ Toward the last, 
his soul seemed more in heaven than on 
earth. ‘* Come, come, take me now. 
Where art Thou, my Protector and God? 
Why not come down now and receive 
me to Thyself? Hast Thou not said,‘ He 
that seeks Thee finds Thee?’ Yes, Lord, I 
come,*’ 

He then sank back on his pillow, his 
eyes open on heaven, as they had been 
through the whole prayer. After a little 
time he revived, and called for all the 
hoarding-school children, for Ezra and 
Ruth, his teachers, and all the native 
Christians, and several others. As the 
boarding-school children came around his 
bed, he lifted his cold hand to his fore- 
head, and in a clear voice gave them a 
farewell salaam. Soon after, Ezra came 
in. He asked how he was. His reply 
was, am gone, it is dark.’ Some 
wept. He at once, in a clear voice, as 
from heaven, said, “* Weep not for me, 
why weep?’? This was Thursday morn- 
ing. To our great surprise, and his evi- 
dent regret, his pulse and sight, and with 
them his awful sufferings, returned. [lis 
first exclamation was, ** Not yet gone, 
not yet received by Thee, O Father ; thy 
will be done, not mine.”’ 

As he was taking leave of us, as he 
supposed, he said, ‘* Give my salaams to 
Dr. Jackson.’’ Afterwards he requested 
me to write the following as his dying 
message to his kind benefactor. 

‘*T now enter heaven with great joy. 
But for the great mercy of God in lead- 
ing you to put me into this boarding- 
school, | must have lived and died igno- 
rant of Jesus, and dwelt in endless dark- 


It was half an hour in length. I never 


ness and misery.’’ On one occasion he 
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prayed for the boarding-school children, 
the native church and the heathen. He 
wasseveral times, in prayer, most earnest 
for his unconverted school-mates. Pray- 
ing fur the heathen, he said, * I die, but 
thy work will not be the less, or fewer 
souls saved, Should L live, I would gladly 
serve Thee; but Thou canst and Thou 
wilt raise up hosts, to eerve Thee, to tell 
of Jesus and the way of life through 
Him.’ ‘* Why weep,”’ said he to Julia ; 
‘+ does not our Father want many to serve 
Him above ?"’ 

Friday morning he requested me to 
have the morning service at the boarding- 
school bungalow, instead of at the chapel. 
The boarding-school and day-echool chil- 
dren, servants and native Christians,—a 
large company—assembled. I never wit- 
nessed a more solemn and _ interesting 
scene. As I went into his room, most 
having assembled, God was permitting 
the enemy of souls to look in upon his 
trophy of redeeming grace. ‘* Don't you 
sec them? Satan and his hosts are here 
with clubs in their hands. Go, Satan. 
I will not follow you up and down in the 
world. Go, go. I command you away ; 
I am achild of God. I know IT have 
sinned and served you. I know [ am vile 
and deserve to be with you in hell; but 
through the precious atonement of my 
Saviour, I am redeemed. Go, go, I will 
not leave Jesus.’’ He then eried, ‘*O 
my Father, my God, why this hour? 
Send these devils to everlasting burnings 
in hell. Save me. Thou wilt. I be- 
lieve in thy word. O how sweet all thy 
words! ©O what joy fills my heart. I 
am strong.’ 

Thinking of the sore trial he had just 
gone through, | said by way of comfort, 
** Weare all here with you, Charley.’’ He 
at once exclaimed, ‘* What are you? I see 
the hosts of God. Don’t you see them? 

O glorious city! How numerous are thy 

gates,—through which shall I pass? At 

which side shall I come up? O death, 
where is thy sting? ©O grave where is 
thy victory? The sting of death is sin, 
but thanks be to God who giveth us the 
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Here his voice failed. We then went 
into the hall. I read a few verses from 
Ist Cor. 15th chapter, and asked him 
what we should sing? He mentioned a 
Teloogoo hymn, which he tried to sing the 
day before, entitled, ‘* Yame Lado.”’ The 
hymn is a very beautiful one. Sentiment 
—¥‘*Q Saviour, besides Thee there is noth- 
ing worth the having.’’ After prayer we 
sang at his request the English hymn, 
‘* Come, thou fount of every blessing.’’ 
During the whole exercise, and especially 
the singing, he suppressed every groan, 
and seemed to drink of that everlasting 
Fountain. 

This reminds me of another of his 
remarks, after drinking some water.— 
‘* Though I drink of this water, I thirst 
again ; but I shall soon drink of the water 
that flows from those everlasting foun- 
tains, and never thirst again. Lead me, 
lead me, O Saviour, to those fountains.’’ 
See Rev. 22. 

Sabbath afternoon, about 4 o’clock, his 
sufferings were all but death itself. He 
hegged me to pray God to take him at 
once. I eould not but pray, ‘ Thy will 
be done. Hear thy servant’s prayer. 
Charley is waiting to come to Thee.” A 
little after, with both hands stretched 
heavenwards, in language the most hum- 
ble and simple, full of faith and love to 
Jesus, he exclaimed—* O Lord my God, 
take me now. [am a worm, a fading 
leaf, a flower that withers and passes 
away; but Thou art from everlasting to 
everlasting, God.”’ 

Many other words of most precious 
memory fullowed, but we have not space 
for them here. About six, or as the sun 
was going down, the native surgeon, who 
had been most attentive, visiting him 
three or four times a day, came in. It 
was apparent toall that nature must soon 
give way. The voice faltered more and 
more. But he remained true to his Sa- 
viour to the last. I went in to see what 
the native surgeon had to say of him. 
Charley was beseeching him most earn- 
estly to leave caste and idolatry, and come 
to Jesus. 


victory.”’ 


** Come now to Christ ; believe in Him 
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now ; He will save you ; none other can.”’ 
So earnest was he that the proud heathen 
heart could not but respond, ‘* yes, yes,”’ 
to the dying boy. About an hour after, 
his spirit passed quietly away, and another 
believer had fallen asleep in Jesus. His 
intellect and heart were unclouded to the 
last. 

Let me close this record, brief to me, 
though to others it may seem long—in 
the dear boy’s own words—*‘ I know that 
all nations shall be saved; every knee 
shall bow to Thee, and every tongue 
shall confess to the glory of God.”’ 


FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM MR. D——. 


Baptisms at P—. 


P ,March 14.—We received four 
persons by baptism to the church in P . 
the first Lord's day in March,—two males 
and two females. 
church great satisfaction by their rela- 
tion of their Christian experiences and by 
the emotions which they manifested at 
their baptism. The assembly was numer- 
ous and attentive, and many seemed much 
impressed. 

One of the brethren baptized was a 
year ago in the bonds of iniquity. He 
was vain and a mocker, and avoided our 
endeavors to approach him. The gospel 
disgusted him exceedingly, and he could 
Now his 


These persons gave the 


not bear to hear it spoken of. 
piety is such that all his acquaintances 
are struck with the change in him. He 
is truly a monument of divine grace. 
The pious influence of his wife has con- 
tributed greatly to his conversion. 

The other brother was once a Roman 
Catholic pricst, but more recently 
been a Methodist pastor in Paris. Le is 
a German. I have reason to think him 
pious and faithful. 


Policy of the Emperor. 
I think with you, dear brother, that 


«« Events with prophecies conspire 

To arm our faith, our zeal inspire.” 
But I do not comprehend the part which 
our emperor is to perform. We have re- 
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cently thought that his Majesty was going 
to break with the pope, and to leave that 
anti-Christ to himself. But for a few 
weeks the wind has changed. The em- 
peror fears the power of the pope and of 
the priests, because he knows that in re. 
sisting them he alienates from himself 
the aristocratic party, which is very influ- 
ential. Besides, he will do all in his pow- 
er to maintain, externally at least, a good 
understanding with Pius IX. But there 
are circumstances which may cause him 
to act otherwise. We do well to remem- 
ber, in all cases, that ‘*a man’s heart 
deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth 
his steps;’? and The king’s heart is 
in the hand of the Lord; as the rivers of 
water, He turneth it whithersoever He 
will.” 


GERMANY. 
LETTER FROM MR. KOEBNER, BARMEN, 
Personal Employment—The Press. 

Jan., 1860.—It gives me much more 
pleasure to labor in the vineyard of the 
Lord than to place the results of my la- 
bors before human eyes. A part of my 
time has been occupied by labors for the 
press. The operations of the press are of 
such importance that, it is my convic- 
tion, it would have been advantageous to 
our cause, if the claims of the missionary 
work otherwise had allowed me to devote 
my whole time to this department. It 
has been my duty and privilege to stand 
against the enemies of our scriptural 
principles, meeting them by larger or 
smaller pamphlets. The wants of our 
own people, also, have required my exer- 
tions; and thus a hymn-book for the 
churches, a larger catechism for the 
youth, and other works have been issued. 
A brief catechism for small children, and 
other books, are still wanting. At pres- 
ent I am occupied in a work on the scenes 
of the Waldensian history, suited to gain 
souls for the Saviour, and friends for our 
Baptist principles. 

Another portion of my time has been 
occupied in journeys, which have extended 
to Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
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nearly all parts of Germany. Most of 
these journeys have been undertaken with 
reference to some public business, per- 
taining to the interests of the churches. 
Some of these exertions have been blessed 
of the Lord to the glorification of his 
name. My journeys have afforded me | 
opportunity to visit churches on the way, 
to stir up, admonish and comfort them, 
and to preach the gospel to crowds who 
have not yet entered the kingdom. 


Household Baptism. 


The remainder of my time has been oe- 
cupied in pastoral and missionary labors 
at home. I have preached twice every 
Lord's day, besides teaching the children 
of the church members. In some in- 
stances these efforts have been blessed, 
and souls have been converted. In one 
house, in a single year three brothers and 
three sisters have turned to the Lord, and 
they, with their believing mother, have 
been baptized, and adorn the church by 
their godly conversation. Six of the chil- 
dren who attend my weekly class, have 
found the Saviour and eternal life. Their 
ages were thirteen, twelve, eleven, and 
one of them nine years. They were care- 
fully examined by the church, and re- 
ceived and baptized. They have all re- 
mained steadfast. Generally when bap- 
tism has been administered, our large 
chapel has been filled with attentive spec- 
tators, and good impressions have been 
made. Our baptistery, though in the 
chapel, is spacious, and surrounded by a 
lattice with ivy, and by turf and flowers. 
The past year fourteen have been baptized. 

The Wupperthal, in which are the two 


| 
cities Barmen and Elberfeld, containing 


together nearly 100,000 inhabitants, is 
one of the most interesting spots in Ger- 
many, in respect both to its industry and 
piety. Christianity has a deep root in 
this valley, which contains, perhaps, 
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more Christians than any other German 
space embracing a similar population ; 
but hyper-calvinism and antinomianism 
prevail, and oppose serious hindrances to 
the preaching of the simple gospel. 
History of the Church at Barmen, 


The Baptist church of Barmen and El- 
berfeld was formed Noy. 17, 1852, under 
very providential circumstances, without 
any missionary efforts going before. Br. 
Oncken, who was occasionally here, was 
invited to give a lecture on scriptural 
baptism. Some believers who heard him 
were convinced of the truth and baptized. 
Shortly a church was formed, numbering 
cight members ; the prospects were bright, 
and the little flock increased very rapidly. 
A minister of the established church be- 
came a Baptist, and it soon became ne- 
cessary to build a chapel. But now came 
reverses. An open-communion church 
was founded. The minister who had be- 
come a Baptist, again joined the estab- 


| lished church. Through the influence he 


had left behind him, the pastor was ac- 


cused of preaching a defective gospel, and 


finally several discontented members se- 
ceded, 

A year has since elapsed, and we have 
again had peace and harmony, and some 
icrease. But the debt still remaining 


borne by the feeble little flock. The 
present number of members is 93. May 
times of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord and an outpouring of his Spirit 
come, after days of trial and sorrow. 
Recently very interesting prayer meet- 
| ings have been held twice a week to im- 
plore a baptism of the Holy Spirit, such 
as has been granted in America, Ireland 
and Scotland. For some time I have 
preached the Word to crowded congrega- 
tions in the city of Cologne, where papal 
darkness is particularly prevalent. 

12 
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| on the chapel is a burden too heavy to be 
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LIVERPOOL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


A Missionary Conference was held at 
Liverpool, Eng., commencing Monday 
evening, March 19, 1860, and closing on 
Friday evening following. 


Conference from the * News of the 
Churches”’ for April. 

The number of persons on the roll of 
members was 119. Of the whole num- 
ber, 86 were clergymen ; 34 now or for- 


merly were engaged personally in mis- | 


sions to the heathen; 10 in the civil or 
military service in India; and 25 mis- 
sionary secretaries or superintendents. 

The subject under review in the first 
session, Tuesday morning, was ** Euro- 
pean missionaries abroad.’’ A paper 
was read by the Rev. J. Mullens, Cal- 
eutta, followed by remarks on the follow- 
ing topics, viz. : 


Necessity for a missionary at once mix- | 


ing intimately with the natives, and ob- 
taining a thorough mastery of their lan- 
guage. 

The use of the common Colloquia], as 
compared with the so-called Sacred Lan- 
guages. 

Vernacular preaching. 

Itinerating. 

Visiting from house to house. 

Local pastoral work. 

Medical missionaries. 

Translation of the Bible and Christian 
books. 

Causes of missionary success. 

Causes of failure. 

Should missionary effort be concentrat- 
ed in limited localities, or diffused over a 
large surface? 


Reflex influence of a greater degree of | 
vital religion among our European sol- | 
diery and countrymen abroad. | 

The paper of Rey. Mr. Mallens was as 
follows : | 


1, The European missionary is the most 
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We condense | 
the account of the proceedings of the | 


_ fering, love, patience, toil. 


_ularity must be avoided. 


LLANY. 


sionary operations. He is the connecting 
link between an old church and the new 
churches. 


| important element in the system of mis. 
| 


2. The position and office of a 
missionary is peculiar; a minister is a 
Christian, and something more. He isa 
_ teacher, guide, and ruler in the house. 
hold of faith. He holds a special rela- 
tion to the Saviour, to the church at 
home, and to those to whom he is sent. 
Missionaries are representative men—the 
messengers of the churches. 


They ex- 
pound, explain, defend, enforce a new 
religion by head, heart, tongue, life, suf- 
3. In what- 
ever sphere he is placed, the personal 
character of the missionary should be the 
first object of concern. He should be 
blameless as a steward of God."’  See- 
He must be in- 
stant in season and out of season, and he 
must have no evil to be said of him. 4. 
After the question of sound religious char- 
acter is settled, many others arise, such as 
the following :—Are piety, good religious 
character, and zeal sufficient? Do we 
require very intellectual and able men? 
Should all study the vernacular, and, if 
so, should they confine themselves to it? 


Should they study, besides, the learned 
| languages of the country? Should such 


studies be carried on to any extent in 
England? Should missionaries deal 
chiefly with the common people, or with 
the learned? Should they fix themselves 
in one locality, or be on the move? To 
answer these questions satisfactorily, va- 
ried circumstances and spheres must be 
considered. 5, Several of these questions 
will find an answer in considering another 
question, viz.,—** What purpose has the 
missionary in view?’’ He desires to 
convert souls, to found churches, to set 
over them native pastors, and to bring 
them to manhood in the gospel, both for 
the purpose of self-sustainment and of 
evangelization. 


His one object is to bring 
For this object 


the gospel to the people. 
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he must, however, consider his own agen- 
cy, as well as the circumstances of the 
people ; his health, possibility of continu- 
ance, &c. As to the people, he must 
know their circumstances, habits, reli- 
gious ceremonies, and also the origin of 
these. Without such knowledge he may 
sometimes retard the gospel by gross 
blunders. He must not, however, know 
only ancient China, India, Africa, but 
he must know them in their present char- 
acteristics. Hence it is a good and right 
rule that every missionary going to a 
heathen land should thoroughly master 
the current vernacular, and be able to 
address the people in their own tongue. 
There may be some exceptions, as when 
the natives communicate in English, but 
all such are to be regretted. 6. When 
should the missionary learn the language 
and manners of the people? There are 
certain parts of grammarand of languages 
which are chiefly matter of memory. 
Hence he may very well receive the be- 
ginnings of this knowledge at home. 
Every missionary socicty should have a 
vernacular manual of customs, notions, 
religious ideas, terms, &e., of the people 
to whom these missionaries are to be sent, 
to place in the hands of their candidates. 
Such a manual should not be above 120 
pages long, and should be learned by 
heart. Such study would give a great 
advantage to the missionary on reaching 
his future sphere. 7. With such prep- 
aration every missionary on arrival should 
strive to mingle with the people, should 
live in the midst of native life, learn the 
native books, &e. For these purposes it 
is best to reside for a time at a country 
station, away from European socicty. 
8. When thoroughly furnished for his 
work and settled in it, he ought carefully 
to study his discourses, make them chiefly 
expository of the gospel, bring out the 
points in which it opposes the practices 
of the country, and seek in his thought 
and expression to fall in with the native 
modes, 9. As to itinerancies, they 
should be systematic. They should also 
be made with a view of establishing fixed 
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who are wholly separated to this work. 
10. Inthe work of translation men should 
be chiefly engaged who are not eloquent 
preachers. 11. Among other agencies 
to which no time can be given are schools 
and medical missions. Medical missions 
are not so likely to be effectual in India 
as in some other countries, owing to the 
Government dispensaries. 12. Different 
gifts are requisite for different spheres of 
labor, as among the negroes and in the 
South Seas, where no well concentrated 
system of heathenism prevails, and in 
India and China, where such systems ex- 
ist. 13. There is a tendency of mission- 
aries to fall back, as the churches grow, 
not into the office of pastor, but of super- 
intendentsof churches. Thus Mr. Vinton 
in Burmah oversaw forty-two churches, 
and Mr. Thomas, in Tinnevelly, has the 
oversight of 5,000 Christians. A _practi- 
cal New Testament kind of Episcopate 
has thus arisen, not from any theory, but 
from circumstances which heave been 
forced on all the churches, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Independent, Wesleyan, 
and Lutheran. This kind of Episcopate 
is more flexible than any one of our many 
systems, and is specially adapted to the 
vase of our younger churches, which are 
dependent on the advice and experience 
of Christians in churches established for 
many years. It answers more closely to 
the state of things in New Testament 
times, when the churches were in the 
same state, than anything found in our 
fixed system. This fact of superintend- 
ency furnishes a very strong argument 
for great carefulness in the selection of 
missionaries. Such superintendents as 
missionaries become, must be men of com- 
prehensive views and large hearts, not 
wedded to English systems, but ready to 
adapt themselves to the new circumstan- 
ces. While in India and China fluent 
preachers are needed, they must also be 
men of philosophic powers, running up 
theories to their first principles, and able 
to argue. 14. A missionary of good tal- 
ents, as he acquires experience, is led 
higher, to the study of the ancient lan- 


stations which agents should soon occupy, 


guages and historic documents, where the 
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root of the modern error is to be found, 
as in India, Sanscrit, Arabic, Persic, &c. 

On the subject of vernacular preaching, 
it was remarked that the acquiring of the 
vernacular language of the heathen is of 
the greatest importance. And the best 
method of doing this speedily and natur- 
ally, is by intercourse with the people. 
Missionaries when young are in a much 
better position for acquiring and natural- 
izing a language. Much time is some- 
times lost by missionaries in gaining the 
written instead of the spoken language of 
a people. 

Itinerancy has been the most successful 
method of missionary labor in China. 
The circle of labor should not be too 
large. Every mission where there are 
numerous laborers, must have men fitted 
for different parts of the work, to which, 
according to their different capabilities, 
they should be set apart. In order to 
accomplish a genuine work in itinerating, 
the district must be confined, and thor- 
oughly worked. {n every itinerating cir- 
cle there should be a strong central mis- 
sion, from which frequent visits should 
be paid. Thus the different missions at 
Shanghai have been carried out. There 
are numerous little churches within fifty 
or sixty miles of Shanghai, superintended 
from the centre, but directed by native 
catechists. 

The success of missions is far from being 
sufficiently appreciated. After the labor 
of sixty years, there are now in the world 
more than a million and a quarter of 
converts. The highest calculation of 
the number of converts during the first 
sixty years of the existence of the church 
in the age of the apostles, does not give 
more than a million. There is not an 
instance mentioned in the Scriptures of 
very rapid success in the extension of the 
gospel in missions, which was not pre- 
ceded by a revival in the church sending 
forth ; and in no case has such a revival 
occurred without corresponding mission- 
ary success. Hitherto the churches have 
been sowing the seed. The period of 
harvest has now come. 

Within fifty years the gospel has been 
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carried to almost every scene of heathen- 
dom. It has failed nowhere. Consider- 
ing what has been done the success js 
marvellous, 

The subject of the paper Tuesday, P, 
M., was— 

‘* How best to stir up, direct and work, 
the missionary feeling at home.” 

The paper on this topic was followed 
by remarks on the following. 

A Missionary Intelligencer. 
cals. 

Correspondence of missionaries with 
University prayer-unions and Mission. 
ary Associations in their native towns. 

Deputations. 

Juvenile Associations, and missionary 
effort on the part of the young. 

Conferences. 

A professorship of missionary history 
at the Universities. 

In the paper read it was remarked that 
the necessity of impressing upon the peo- 
ple the fact that the duty to “ go and 
teach all nations,’’ was of equal obliga- 
tion with that of prayer. Among the 
means suggested for the stirring up, di- 
recting and working the missionary feel- 
ing at home, were the exciting ministers 
to take a more lively interest in the de- 
tails of missionary work, the increase of 
private intercession on behalf of missions, 
the promotion of the circulation of im- 
portant facts, the having the subject of 
missions introduced into newspapers and 
school books, stations marked out in 
maps, &c., and the giving more attract- 
iveness to meetings held with a view of 
forwarding the work. 

Two suggestions were made bv a friend 
of missions: Ist, That a missionary news- 
paper be established, giving the career of 


Periodi- 


all missions from England and America ; 
and 2d, That the missionary subject be 
brought before high class minds, by a 
first-class quarterly devoted to articles 
on missions. 

In this country, people consider heath- 
enism too much in the mass. There are 
two great divisions of heathenism; the 
one, where it prevails in a well-developed 
system, and the other, where there is no 
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solid groundwork of superstition. India 
is thus a citadel of heathenism, while the 
South Seas may be regarded as outposts. 
Special attention should be paid in peri- 
odicals to these differences. 

The publications are of very great im- 
portance in interesting the people. The 
Wesleyan Notices has a circulation of 
200,000. As to the higher-class publica- 
tion, the suggestion is nothing new. 
Mr. Isaac Taylor had had this in view 
fifteen years ago. The project was not 
carried out, solely from want of funds. 

The oral system is the true system of 
imparting missionary intelligence. The 
true place for these periodicals to oceupy 
is for them to give intelligence, to be given 
from the pulpit on Sabbath morning. 

One-eighth of the whole New Testa- 
ment—the Acts of the Apostles—is taken 
up with missionary intelligence. 

Christian contributions should be made 
the subject of prayer; they are as cer- 
tainly Christian and devotional as any 
other Christian act. The giving for the 
service of God was truly an act of wor- 
ship. The sums yet given for missions 
were small. If they amounted to £600,- 
000, as stated in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica, or even to £1,000,000, this was 
nothing more than 1000 men of large 
means might give, leaving the remaining 
work to others. 

Every Theological professor should 
make the excitement of missionary inter- 
est a matter of duty. Its introduction 
into the prelections of the Halls would 
do more good thana high-class periodical, 
as the religious literature of the country 
would thus become permeated with it. 

On Wednesday morning papers were 
read touching the subject of education. 
The topies of discussion were as follows: 

English schools. 

Village schools. 

Orphan and boarding schools. 

Industrial institutions. 

Female education. 

Vernacular Training Institutions, as 
nurseries of teachers and evangelists. 
Government system of education in 
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| India: Its effects: Necessity for basing it 


upon the Bible. 

Should missionary schools be open to 
all classes ? 

Should non-Christian teachers be em- 
ployed? 

Results of the different kinds of schools, 
as regards, 

Ist, Direct conversion ; 

2d, The formation of efficient mission 
agents 

3d, The general enlightenment of the 
country. 

Should education, so far as it is sup- 
ported by mission funds, have a direct 
reference to the training up of native 
mission agents ? 

Vernacular literature, periodicals, 
tracts, and school books.—Style of such 
works. How they can best be circulated, 
so as to permeate the country. 

Mr. Leupolt said, ‘‘ Direct preaching 
must be considered as the primary instru- 
mentality. Theconstant aim of teaching 
must be, in the first place, the conversion 
of the children to God; and, secondly, 
making them good members of society. 
By preaching, the young and females 
cannot be got at in India. Females can 
be reached only through the schools. 
Pupils remain much longer at English 
schools than at vernacular. The two 
departments should be kept separate, 
there being one teacher for the English, 
the other for the vernacular. English 
schools are needed only for the towns. 
There is great need of village vernacular 
schools. In regard to female schools, it 
is important to have female missionaries 
to go from house to house to draw out 
the children and influence the mothers. 
It was only thus that females could be 
reached. The schools for Christian chil- 
dren should be separate from those for 
the heathen ; otherwise they become con- 
taminated by evil example. Orphan 
schools, the inmates of which are entirely 
under the tutelage of the missionary, and 
where the children are kept separate from 
the heathen, had effected much good. In 
these schools the children are trained to 
manual labor of different kinds, to pre. 
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pare them to provide for themselves.— 
Training institutions for teachers and 
evangelists were also necessary. In these, 
instructions should be given both in Eng- 
lish and the vernacular. Able native 
teachers should be employed, male and 
female. In: the Church Mission at Be- 
nares, where such an institution exists, 
many valuable assistants have been raised 
up. The pupils should not be Christian 
only. Invillage schools, every boy should 
be admitted irrespective of caste. His 
casté should not be entered in the books. 
Thissystem had been pursued successfully 
in Benares hy the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, the London Missionary Society, 
and the Basle Society, where all resist- 
ance had been withdrawn. Mr. Leupolt 
mentioned that there had been more con- 
versions among the orphans than among 
all others, from preaching and teaching 
together ; also that more preachers had 
been raised up from among them. As to 
the effect of mission schools, this was at- 
tested by the fact that not a single mu- 
tineer had been taught in a mission 
school. As to the kind of Europeans 
wanted as teachers, he considered that 
they should not be inferior to missionaries 
in acquirements. Ordained missionaries 
are fully justified in giving secular in- 
struction; but every European agent 
should have a good knowledge of the ver- 
nacular. 

Mr. Smith, of Calcutta, said, * that 
he had had nearly twenty years of mis- 
sionary experience in India. His first 
position was, that education was a legiti- 
mate branch of missionary operation. 
Educational missions in India were a car- 
rying out of the Moravian principle of 
central mission colonics. He alluded to 
the fallacy of confounding things essen- 
tially distinct, because called by the same 
name, as exemplified in the entire differ- 
ence of end and view of home and mis- 
sionary teachers. Religious instruction 
was not the main end of the former ; sec- 
ular instruction was the chief object ; 
whereas in missionary schools the great 
end was the imparting of religious light. 
2. The operations suitable to some local- 
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ities, were not so to others. If a system 
of heathenism be mainly supported bya 
false system of education, which teaches 
that there is no difference between moral 
good and evil, then it is as much a duty 
of the missionary to undermine this by 
right teaching, as to put an end to can. 
nibalism where such a practice exists, 
3. Even in localities best suited to edu- 
cational operations, these ought not to 
engross too much attention. When he 
went first to Caleutta, the number of 
missionaries engaged in English education 
was only two or three ; now, different so- 
cieties had adopted institutions, and the 
proportion of missionary energy devoted 
to them was perhaps too great. 4. It 
was to be noticed, that the English edu- 
cational operations had greatly elevated 
the public sentiment, and produced im- 
portant social changes. What would the 
Hindu community now be, had it not 
been for these religious educational ef- 
forts? It would be of great importance 
if we could educate without denational- 
izing. More attention to the vernacular 
department of education would undoubt- 
edly act against the denationalizing ten- 
dency. 

In respect to a vernacular literature it 
was said—*‘* The mere translation of 
tracts and books did not do. 
be a vernacular literature. 


There must 

There was a 
vast heathen literature to be met and 
overcome. Numerousalmanacs were pub- 
lished in Bengal, full of principles of 
heathenism. About 14,000 hooks of a 
vile character were in circulation ; 40,000 
volumes of works of fiction, and 96,000 
of works on mythology were also cireu- 
lated. In opposition to this there were 
80,000 Christian books and tracts in cir- 
culation, A healthy vernacular litera- 
ture written in the country was of great 
importance. 


Mr. Walton, Wesleyan missionary 
from Ceylon, remarked that he had been 
connected with vernacular schools in Cey- 
At first there 
were three first-class Tamil institutions. 
From them the majority of converts, cat- 
echists, and missionaries had been ob- 


lon for thirteen years. 
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pulpit should be much more largely em- 
ployed. Missionary intelligence has lit- 
tle influence when published, compared 
with a word from the pulpit illustrative 
of the progress of missions. Our colleges 


borhood of the former one. It had been | only teach theology, but are not mission- 
worked without help for years, though | ary. The theme is not incorporated with 
now assisted to some extent by the Goy- | the train of instruction. Why should 
ernment. This school had done more, in | there not be a lectureship in theological 

| classes somewhat akin to that in Political 


the opinion of the American missiona- 
ries, than the former missionary school. | Economy in the Universities? An an- 


Mr. Walton stated that the Bible had | nual or biennial course of lectures on 
been always used in the Government | missions in our universities would also be 
schools in Ceylon. The rule was, that | of greatimportance. Leta start be made 
the first hour of every day should be de- for the establishment of such a lecture- 


voted to the reading of the Bible. Itwas | ship at our university seats, and it will 


optional with parents to send their chil- 


dren at this hour or not; but he had 
never heard of a single objection. No | tions, Mr. Cather, of Londonderry, said, 
one ever stayed away from this lesson, | ‘* The object of missions was to convert 
from whatever other part of instruction | the whole world, and not only to gather 
Ile related the | out a people. The claim of missions is 
case of the native heathens insisting on an integral part of the larger claim on 
the re-introduction of the Bible-teaching | Christ's people. Ifthe churches at home 
where it had been withdrawn. They | are in great need and difficulty, missions 
could not imagine that English instruc- | must suffer. The people should be taught 
tion could be perfect without it, religion | systematically that there is a system of 
being in their view the keystone of all | Christian Economies in the Bible. Min- 

isters, till they feel that they are cowards, 

traitors, unfaithful men, if they neglect 
| to urge this, will allow it to rest, and 
_ comparatively little will be done. Mr. 
Cather intimated on another occasion, 
that the principles which he urged were 
the devotion of the first-fruits of income 
and of tithes to the service of God. 

Dr, Tidman said, ‘‘ The ministers must 
The people were 


tained. Since the abolition of the Batti- 
cotta seminary of the American Board, 
English education had not been neglect- 
ed. A private English school had at 
once been opened by a native in the neigh- 


be established. 
On the subject of missionary contribu- 


they might be absent. 


else. 

On Wednesday, P. M., the subject of 
Tuesday, P. M., was again proposed for 
discussion, viz., ‘* How the missionary 
feeling at home should be stirred up, di- | 
rected and worked.” 

The other topics discussed were, ‘* The 
great expense of Religious Societies, from 
the necessity of constant begging, and 
the general neglect of St. Paul's advice | chiefly be stirred up. 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2) to lay by periodically. in this matter far before the ministers. 

Private hospitality, and private car- | Every minister who is in heart and soul 
riage for deputations. & missionary, carries with him a mission- 

Ilow to avoid collectors’ percentage. ary congregationand school. It is much 

Mr. Lewis, of Leith, said—* There | to be regretted that we have almost never 
were two elements determining Christian | missionary sermons without collections. 
2. | [fonce a month our brethren would take 


liberality,—1. Home organization; 2. 
Foreign institution. We must first be- | up missionary topics, the interest would 
The less we say about 


gin with youth. Juvenile magazines, | greatly increase. 
and such pictures in schools as would fa- | money, the better. The less we talk about 
miliarize the children with different na- | it, the more we will get. Let us do 
something, and help will come. If the 
work is done, people will always be found 
to come forward to help it.’’ 


tions, are necessary for this end. The 
organization of congregations for missi 
ary purposes is most important. The 
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Mr. Macgill said, ‘* No minister could 
preach the whole gospel without bringing 
before his people the duty of systemati- 
eally giving. Without systematic giving 
there could be little progress. The church 
must not be dependent upon great gifts, 
but upon all. The widow's mite was as 
precious as the richest donation. The 
duty of frequent giving was too much 
neglected. It was as much a duty to 
give frequently as to pray. What would 
be thought of a quarterly prayer ?— 
Wealth corrupts the mind and under- 
mines society, when not used as a stew- 
ardship from God.”’ 

It was also remarked, ‘‘ In the Patri- 
archal and Levitical economies, the na- 
ture and extent of the obligation was 
given. For many centuries it was the 
universal opinion of the church that a 
certain proportion of income should be 
given for religious purposes. Many prac- 
tices based on truth have fallen into de- 
suetude. What was the proportion of the 
income given in the Levitical dispensa- 
tion? If all be put together, it will be 
found to have amounted to nearly one- 
fifth. The duty of the Christian church 
to give more is clearly enunciated in the 
saying of Christ in regard to the Phari- 
sees, ‘These things ye ought to have 
done,’ when taken in connection with 
his other saying, ‘ Except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees,’ &c. A minimum 
was probably determined in the early 
Christian church. 

The topics of discussion on Thursday, 
A. M., were the following : 

Advantages of native agency. 

How should native agents be obtain- 
ed? From among the most spiritually- 
minded and experienced adults of the 
native congregations? Or, from among 
the young? 

If the latter, should they be specially 
trained for their specific mission work 
among the masses of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, in training institutions, through 
the medium of their mother tongue? 

How far should the English language 
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Difficulties in the way of ordaining 
natives as evangelists and pastors. 

How far should the clerical principle 
be introduced into native churches ? 

How far should each individual Chris- 
tian be encouraged to strengthen his 
brethren, and propagate the gospel among 
those still in darkness? 

On what principle should the stipends 
of native agents be regulated? 

The written paper of Mr. Hardy, form- 
erly missionary in Ceylon, maintained 
that truth must be naturalized, if it is to 
take a permanent hold. Each nation 
and tribe has its own idiosyncracy. The 
question is how most rapidly to raise up 
the best possible native agency. Care 
must be taken not to cramp the church 
by laying down the same rule for all. 
The course most successful in the greatest 
number of cases is the best as a general 
guide. If the spiritual requisites be 
found in the native preachers, they ought 
not to he rejected. How are they to be 
prepared for the work? There is a dis- 
tinction between the instruction of the 
native mind, and the raising up of a na- 
tive pastcrate. In the former, English 
instruction is necessary ; in the latter, not 
so much so, The instruction should be 
in vernacular alone, while there should 
be an after superintendence in the evan- 
gelistie work. Within the limits of fixed 
rules, the native pastor should be respon- 
sible to others. It is a great and impor- 
tant principle to train pastors for their 
work by training them in it. Dr. Mason 
of Toungoo, who has had abundant expe- 
rience, says that they learn more in this 
evangelistic work, than by years in col- 
lege. So in India, the Serampore mis- 
sionarics were never more successful in 
raising up a native agency, than at the 
beginning of their work when this was 
done. The principles recommended are 
the following :— 

1, That a native pastor be educated in 
the vernacular only. 


2. That under instruction of Europeans 
he be trained in the evangelistic work, 
3. That he be notappointed pastor till 


be employed in missionary education ? 


tried in the work. 
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4. That he be settled in a district where 
he has previous! y been. 

5. That the district chiefly support 
him. 

6. That lay agents act as evangelists 
on Sabbath under his direction. 

Mr. Stubbins, formerly the associate of 
the late Dr. Sutton, at Orissa, said— 
‘that he had been twenty-four years in 
the province of Orissa. The work there 
was almost exclusively in the vernacular. 
They both preached and taught in it. 
The great object was to raise up native 
pastors. The wives of the missionaries 
also learn the vernacular, and gather fe- 
males round them, and also visit the 
yenanas. They had distributed from 
40,000 to 50,000 tracts. From five to six 
hundred converts had been baptized.— 
There were from twenty to thirty native 
preachers. These preachers labor with 
great zeal and wisdom. They go into 
the jungles, sleep under the trees, expose 
themselves to every hardship, to win their 
fellow-countrymen. Those brought up 
in heathenism, and receiving the gospel 
in their mature years, have shown more 
ardor than any other. They are gener- 
ally more zealous and self-denying than 
those brought up in the schools. They 
are appointed, after being baptized, to 
the pastorate, if they earnestly desire it. 
Their salaries are small—about £1 a 
month. The missionary reads with them, 
and expounds the Scriptures to them. 
There is a college connected with the 
mission; but, hitherto, not many have 
heen instructed there. The most success- 
ful have been those who are called di- 
rectly to the work. 

Dr. Lockhart, medical missionary at 
Shanghai, said that in the north of China 
where he was located, all the missionaries 
were much employed in raising up native 
pastors. This was the great cause of 
their success, These were their best 
preachers and most successful evangeli- 
zers. These native pastors are established 
in villages round the centre of the mis- 
sion, as at Shanghai. Native female 


agency was necessary for working among 
females. 


Europeans can get little access 
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to the females. In Amoy and in Ningpo 
especially, females were spreading the 
work around them. Miss Aldersey at 
Ningpo had accomplished much by her 
indefatigable labors. She had gathered 
round her many females who were en- 
gaged in the work of evangelization. In 
Shanghai, also, special attention was 
paid to this department by both the 
American and English ladies. He then 
referred to the introduction of Roman 
orthography, which he deprecated. The 
dialects were so different that, thirty or 
forty miles distant, in many instances, 
the same sounds would not be understood, 
As to translations, the natives might use- 
fully engage in the writing of tracts, but 
they could not themselves translate the 
Scriptures. They want the scholastic 
qualities, though they may assist in the 
work. 

Rev. Mr. Birch said that the Turkish 
mission of the American Board was to a 
great extent a native agency mission. 
Missionaries were sent forth as evangel- 
ists, not as pastors. There were now 
sixty-seven American missionaries, and 
280 native agents. The native agency is 
raising up great questions and serious 
difficulties. In reference to education, 
with all admiration for the noble institu- 
tion at Malta, it was felt that this would 
not do. The agents would have become 
denationalized to some extent, and would 
have been looked upon as bought strang- 
ers. They had founded the Bebek Semi- 
nary, where for from £10 to £16 a year 
for each, they reared up a native agency. 

Rey. F. Trestrail, Secretary of Baptist 
Missions, said that his society had four 
native agents in India for one European. 
In Delhi, last June, four natives were 
the whole agency at work. Now, two 
have been added, and Mr. Smith and an- 
other English missionary have arrived. 
They take charge of several large dis- 
tricts. Numerous baptisms have recently 
taken place. The converts are brought 
in chiefly by native agents. The society 
has a college for native agents in Jamai- 
ea. With many of the students they 
have been disappointed ; but Mr. Under- 
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hill, who had recently been present at the 
examinations, writes that he considers 
this institution to be a great success. 

Rey. Dr. Tidman referred to Tahiti, 
where, after the English missionaries 
were sent off by the French, native pas- 
tors, who had not been previously or- 
dained, rose up as by the call of God, 
They had proved equal to the work, and, 
after twenty years, there were more 
church members under the native pastors 
than when the French landed. In Samoa, 
there was in every village a native pas- 
tor, supported by the church. In Mada- 
gascar, where the European agents had 
been driven away, men had risen up for 
the oceasion, and instead of tens of Chris- 
tians, as formerly, there were now hun- 
dreds and thousands. Native agents have 
done the work, and must do it. They 
must be trained according to the localities 
in which they are to work. 


On Thursday, P. M., the subject of 


discussion was ‘+ How best to obtain and 
qualify candidates of the right stamp for 
the mission work.”’ 

This was followed by remarks on the 
question—How far is it possible and ad- 
visable to induce men and women of pri- 
vate fortune to devote themselves to mis- 
sionary work? 

Rev. Thomas Green, principal of the 
Church Missionary Society’s Institution, 
Islington, London, read a paper on the 
best means of obtaining and qualifying 
candidates for the mission work. As to 
obtaining them, he gave the following 
suggestions: 1. The importance of mis- 
sionary sermons in influencing the hearts 
and minds of youth in giving themselves 
to this work. 2. Missionary meetings. 
About one-seventh of the candidates have 
been procured by such meetings. 
Sunday schools. 


3. 
Hie mentioned that in a 
country parish where he himself had been 
located, he had taken pains to interest 
the Sunday school in this matter, and 
that five from this school alone had gone 
to various parts of the mission field. 
4. Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
5. Universities. Cambridge, where 
much missionary interest existed, had 
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supplied from fifteen to twenty mission. 
ary candidates within the last two years, 
6. Paternal influence, so often danger- 
ously used in opposition to the devotion 
of children to the work. 7. Individual 
effort. One-third of the students in our 
mission college trace their call to the 
work to a word spoken to them in season 
by some individual. 
by Societies, &c. 


Special appeal 
A short time ago, an 
uppeal from the Moravians for two mis- 
sionaries for Thibet and Central Africa, 
was responded to by thirty persons.— 
The Chureh Missionary Society, in their 
special appeal for laborers for India, had 
also met witha cordial response. Among 
others, a second wrangler from Cambridge 
had offered himself. 9, Missionary pe- 
rivdicals. All these methods involve no 
new agency, but only the working with 
fresh energy of existing instrumentalities, 
There is no danger of our home resources 
being ever dried up. Men are furnished 
as they are required, 

The other topics discussed were— 

Village congregations. 

Organizations of such congregations 
for self-support, self-government, and 
the propagation of the gospel to the re- 
gions beyond. 

Building 
houses. 


of churches school- 

Ilow can the character and social in- 
fluence of native Christians be raised ? 

llow far should the European mission- 
ary interfere in the affairs of native con- 
gregations ? 

The evils resulting from constant de- 
pendence upon the missionary, and from 
involving him in secular business. 

Mr. 'Trestrail, Secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, proceeded to read his 
paper on Native Churches.”’ He said 
that the question had been suggested 
some time ago at the meeting of seercta- 
ries, what form of church government 
was best adapted for missions—the Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal, Congregational, &ec. 
All agreed that there should be no State 
The Serip- 
tures permit the exercise of a large dis- 
cretion in the working out of details. 


church in heathen countries. 
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Missionaries, like the apostles, should not 
become pastors. They should be over- 
seers above these. The pastorate is the 
great difficulty. Suitable men are not ea- 
sily found. This may arise, Ist, from 
our depending too much on unaided mis- 
sionaries; 2nd, from our insisting too 
much on things being done as at home. 
When native pastors are appointed, they 
should only have supplements from the 
societies. The titles should be those of 
the same rank in their own country, and 
The practice of 
forming Christian villages is open to ob- 
jection, as it withdraws the leaven, and 
creates, as it were, a new caste. Great 


should not be English. 


injury is done by the currency of the ide: 

that missionary socicties are to convert 
the whole world directly. It leads us to 
keep native churches in a state of depend- 
ence. It also affects our method of dis- 
posing and holding property. In the 
Pacific and West Indies, the great major- 
ity of the native churches are becoming 
self-supporting. 

Rev. C. B. Leupolt defended the estab- 
lishment of Christian villages until the 
native Christians were strong enough to 
be seattered abroad. These villages in 
his own district were thoroughly organ- 
ized with systems of Government, poor 
fund, widow's fund, &e. No Christian 
was allowed to enter them, unless his 
conversation was proved to be according 
to the gospel. They were bright spots 
in the midst of heathenisin. 

Lieutenant Page, a young officer for 
some time settled in Burmah, came for- 
ward, by request, to speak of what he had 
seen among the Karens. He had been in 
Burmah eighteen months. Why had 
the work gone on so marvellously? The 
Karens, though in the Burman empire, 
never professedly belonged to Burmah. 
Each village governed iteelf through its 
headman. ‘The villages were each in- 
dependent of the others. The natives 
had been waiting for the gospel ; expect- 
ing white men to come with the Book, 
according to ancient tradition. The 
work had been much left to themselves, 
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these villages to Europeans for a great 
part of the year, on account of the sur- 
rounding jungles. Sau Quala was a 
noble evangelist, and had refused a high 
Government appointment from England, 
because he thought his countrymen might 
regard him as an English agent, and he 
might thus lose his influence in the gos- 
pel. The gospel had reached many dis- 
tricts through native catechists, which 
no missionary had ever visited. 

The report was presented on the propos- 
ed lectureship of Christian missions. It 
was resolved— 

1. That a lectureship be instituted for 
the discussion of the higher principles of 
missions, suited to take its place in high- 
class literature. 

2. That a fund be at once raised to de- 
fray the expenses of it for five or seven 
years, at the rate of £500 a year. 

3. That a committee be appointed to 
manage it. 

4. That the committee appoint a lee- 
turer annually, the lecturer to choose his 
own subject; the lectures to be after- 
wards published. 

5. That the committee consider how 
the lectureship may be made permanent. 

A great public meeting was held on 
Friday evening. As many as 4,000 
persons were supposed to be present, 
and a syllabus was given of what had 
transpired at the Conference. The 
gathering was large and enthusiastic, 
and the impression left was most happy. 


MISSIONS IN ITALY. 


‘** Onarriving at Milan, Saturday, Sep- 
tember 10, we were directed to a book- 
seller in the Corso, who had undertaken 
to sell Bibles and Testaments on commis- 
sion for a Society at Geneva. It did not 
appear to us that there was any desire to 
promote the sale of the Scriptures on the 
part of this bookseller. In Italy, as in 
France and Belgium, the system of col- 
portage is the most effectual for diffusing 
the Holy Scriptures among the people ; 


owing to the inaccessibility of many of 


and hence the necessity of depots at every 
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central station. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society is the great engine through 
which this important part of the work 

of evangelization is to be done ; but there 
is ample room for the efforts of other So- 
cieties to spread abroad the written Word 
of God. 

** Protestantism, in the generic use of 

that term, is represented abroad, as it 
now is in some towns in Italy, by, first, a 
congregation of foreigners. At Milan, a 
Lutheran pastor obtained permission from 
Marshal Radetsky, in his time, to have a 
place of worship for the Germans and 
other strangers of Switzerland; and for 
several years Herr Kind has ministered 
to a congregation of 200 or 300 persons, 
as their stated pastor. The service was 
to be confined to the German language at 
first; but of late, in consequence of the 
increased number of French-speaking 
Swiss, and others, it has been in French 
on alternate Sundays. The permission 
to have an Italian service, if ever asked, 
was not granted under the Austrian rule ; 
but now there is no reason why a Wald- 
ensian pastor may not, if agreeable to the 
German Consistory, have a service in Ital- 
ian in their chapel for as many of the 
Milanese as choose to go and hear the 
preaching of the gospel. This institution 
has been and will be, entirely supported 
by the congregation. The pastor has not 
only found an ample support for himself, 
but he has been enabled to send out lately 
six colporteurs into Lombardy. . 

‘In the Duchy of Modena people of 
all classes have the most ample liberty of 
expressing their sentiments both in speech 
and in writing, and their views and wishes 
as to their future destiny are unmistaka- 
ble. Repudiation of the ancient Govern- 
ment, and an unshaken resolution to hold 
fast the liberties they have obtained, per- 
vade every town and village, and form 
the subject of conversation in every 
piazza. In seeking to ascertain the sen- 
timents of intelligent persons with re- 
spect to the Papal system, we found it 
was, for the most part, held in abhor- 
rence, not so much as a religion, as an 
instrument of bad government and hostile 
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to liberty. It is encouraging, however, 
for the religious future of Italy, to find 
that intelligent men are not averse to 
enter on the subject of religion, when it is 
laid before them in its Seriptural purity, 
They readily listen to an expose of the 
great traths of Christianity, and recog- 
nize their force when placed by the side 
of the Romish doctrines concerning pur- 
gatory, pardons, indulgences, &e. ; and 
we believe when once the way is open for 
the word of God to have free course in 
those emancipated states of Central Italy, 
not only will many who now have lost 
all belief in the Church of the Pope, 
begin to inquire for a more excellent way, 
but a multitude of the priests will again 
be seen to turn unto the Lord. Already 
two evangelists have made Sarzana a cen- 
tral station. Sarzana is the frontier town 
of the Sardinian-Genoese States, and 
touches on the borders of Massa-Carrara, 
which is now comprised within the Duchy 
of Modena, The provinces of the Duchy 
as well as those of Parma, are now open 
to the Bible-hawker and the Scripture- 
reader, . . 

** On Sunday, the 18th September, we 
found five different congregations assemb- 
ling for Protestant worship: 1. The 
British residents have a commodious 
chapel, in which they have the services 
The 
honorary secretary accepted an invitation 
to preach the morning sermon. 2. The 
Swiss church on the Lung’ Arno, where 
there is a weekly service in French ac- 
cording to the Geneva form. 3. The 
same chapel is used by the Waldensian 
pastor for Divine worship and preaching 
in Italian. M. Coucourt has just arrived 
to succeed Mons. B. Malan. 4. The 
Evangelical Italians, numbering from 
seventy to eighty persons ; they meet now 
openly and without any fear of being 
arrested. 5. Another meeting of Ital- 
ian converts, who differ from the former 
in their notions of what constitutes a 
primitive assembly of believers. . 

“The groups of Italian converts who 
now meet in various towns, are gradually 
rising into notice, and will become the 
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seed-plots of future harvests in their sev- 
eral localities, if let alone. 

‘¢ The first blushes of the morning light 
upon the mountain’s ridge, as we passed 
Rapallo on the smooth water, suggested 
to us the thought of the dawn of a more 
glorious light, which, since 1850, has 
broken over Genoa—that city of priests 
and friars. It now contains a house of 
prayer dedicated to the worship of God 
in spirit and in truth, where the Wal- 
densian minister preaches the gospel of 
Christ. It is now redeemed from univer- 
sal darkness by an increasing congrega- 
tion of evangelical Christians, edified and 
built up in the faith by Signor Mazzarella 
and his colleagues; and, perhaps, in no 
city of Italy has the gospel taken deeper 
root thanin Genoa. . . . 

‘The Scriptures are introduced into 
Genoa without the least hindrance, and 
there is no obstacle to their circulation. 
Genoa will naturally become a centre of 
evangelization, where there may be per- 
manent depots for Bibles and religious 
tracts ; and, in the course of time, besides 
the regularly-formed church of the Wal- 
denses, an [talian school for the formation 
of Scripture-readers and evangelists for 
the Riviera and Central Italy may be or- 


. 


ganized,’’—News of the Churches. 


THE ST. CHRISHONA MISSION. 


The Missionary Institution at St. Chri- 
shona, near Basle, was founded, some 
twelve years ago, by J. H. Spittler, Esq. 
—the same worthy and large-hearted 
Christian gentleman who, during the last 
half-century, has been the originator of 
so many Christian and philanthropic 
schemes, and, among others, of the well- 
known Basle Missionary College. Like 
the college just named, the object of the 
Chrishona Missionary School is to educate 
pious young men as preachers of the gos. 
pel for special missionary service abroad : 
hut it is distinguished from other institu- 
tions by this—thatits students are trained 
rather in the spirit and after the fashion 
of the first Moravian missionaries, than 
in an exclusively scientific manner. The 
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pattern of the St. Chrishona missionary 
is St. Paul, the apostle and tentmaker, 

During their period of training, the 
brethren become practically acquainted 
not only with agricultural operations, 
but generally with one or more special 
trades ; and in the institution they are 
accustomed to prepare and cook their own 
food, and make their own clothes. Of 
course their scientific education cannot 
be pushed so far as it is done in the col- 
leges of Basle and Islington; but it is 
nevertheless solid and respectable, being 
based on sound religious principles, and 
embracing the study of the Greek New 
Testament, of systematic theology, and of 
church music. They are also trained in 
the composition of discourses, and are en- 
couraged to go out into the neighboring 
villages on the afternoon of the Lord’s 
day, and preach the discourses which 
have been previously approved by their 
teachers. 

A considerable number of Chrishona 
brethren are already at work in various 
parts of the world, and, by their apostol- 
ical simplicity and self-denying habits, 
are approving themselves as able and use- 
ful laborers. In Jerusalem their mission 
is already self-supporting. . . Their 
plain manner of life and practical educa- 
tion afford them immense advantages in 
uncivilized countries. At present per- 
haps the most interesting field which is 
oceupied by them is Abyssinia, where 
they have already gained great influence 
with the king, and received many tokens 
of the Lord’s favor. Here they have also 
lately found a great opening among the 
Fellashas or Abyssinian Jews, a portion 
of God’s ancient people which, as far as I 
am aware, has not been taken notice of 
by any missionary society. Old Mr. 
Spittler, who is still the soul of the whole 
movement, has conceived the plan of con- 
necting Jerusalem and Abyssinia by a 
chain of twelve missionary stations. 

The Principal of the Institution at St. 
Chrishona is the Rev. Mr. Schlienz, for- 
merly a missionary in Turkey ; and, for 
some time past, Dr. Krapff, another re- 
turned missionary, well known for his 
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bold, persevering, and self-denying enter- 
prises in Eastern Africa, has been associ- 
ated with him in training the intending 
missionary brethren. 

There are, at present, about six ‘ pil- 
grim brethren’’ from St. Chrishona, in 
Abyssinia, teaching and preaching the 
gospel of Christ ; and while working with 
their own hands, striving to do good in 
every way they can. The Home Com- 
mittee had arranged with bishop Gobat, 
of Jerusalem, to take the more immediate 
charge of the missionaries. 

The brethren already in the field have 
gained a most remarkable influence over 
king Theodorus, perhaps, at first, chiefly 
by their practical abilities, but the influ- 
ence has latterly been more decided than 
can be accounted for on such grounds, 
the king having charged the ecclesiastical 
superiors of his own church to distribute 
the Bibles with which the brethren had 
furnished him. He is now also zealously 
endeavoring to introduce the vernacular 
Amharic in divine worship. On one oc- 
casion, lately, he adjured the brethren 
three times to tell him whether, of a truth» 
they believed the gospel; and on their 
solemn declaration that they indeed be- 
lieved it, and would live and die upon it, he 
exclaimed, ‘* Now we are bound together ; 
you are my children, and I must care for 
you ; now let us take the Lord’s Supper 
together.’’ The brethren have been ac- 
customed to take the Lord's Supper with 
the Abyssinians, the priests having agreed 
to dispense it to them only accompanied 
by prayer and the repetition of the words 
which our Lord himself used in the insti- 
tution of this sacrament. 

The brethren have gained a promising 
entrance among the Fellashas, or Jews, 
among whom they find a great longing 
fur the word ot God, and for instruction 
secular and religious. They have opened 
a school among them, which is already 
attended by twenty-three pupils, and is 
soon expected to number fifty. 

Jerusalem and Gondar—the two ex- 
treme points which, for several years, 
have received light from the little church 
on St. Chrishona’s Hill, and the distance 
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between which is about 1800 English 
miles—are proposed to be connected by a 
chain of twelve stations in Egypt and 
Nubia, each of which is to bear the name 
of one of the apostles, and is to be oceu- 
pied, if possible, by three brethren. By 
these means a regular communication 
would be established between Jerusalem 
and Gondar ; and, itis hoped, the numer- 
ous pilgrims from Abyssinia would, on 
the long road, be glad to avail themselves 
of the kind offices of the brethren, and 
perhaps not a few of them thus find the 
pearl of great price. Each station is in- 
tended to be an oasis in the spiritual des- 
ert, and a light in the darkness; but it 
is hoped also that it might be the means 
of extending trade and improving agri- 
culture—might gradually develop into a 
little colony of European families, and 
become the nucleus of a large native 
church. Dr. Krapff, the well known 
traveller and missionary, thinks that the 
humble Copts, scattered along the valley 
of the Nile, would gladly gather round 
the stations, and, under the influence of 
Christian kindness, be drawn to a purer 
faith.— Scotch Record. 


LETTERS, &c., FROM MISSIONARIES. 


Burmah, 


Mavutmain.—J. Wane, Sept. 18, Oct. 12, 
25, Dec. 2.—C. Bennett, Sept. 28, Oct. 16, 
Nov. 12, Jan. 12, 14.—C. Hisnarp, Oct. 14, 
Noy. 26.—J. M. Haswe.t, Oct. 10, 25, 26.— 
J. R. Jan. 16, 31. 

Tavoy.—E. LB. Cross, Oct. 4, Nov. 10, 17. 

Suwayeyreen.—G. P. Warrovus, Oct. 17. — 
Touncoo.—F. Mason, Dee. 26. 

Rancoon.—J. Dawson, Sept. 13, Oct. 18, 
Nov. 1, Dec. 3, Jan. 13.—E. A. Stevens, Oct. 
14, Nov. 1 (2), 16, Dee. 2, 16. Jan. 2, 16.— 
Mrs. 8. Noy. 1.—J. G. Binney, Oct. 21, Dee. 
27, Jan. 13.—Mrs. INGA.uLs, June 29. 

Prome.—E. Oct. 14, Jan. 6.—Mrs. 
K. Jan. 6.—T. Simons, Feb. 8. 

Hentuapa.—B. C. Tuomas, Oct. 21, Nov. 
1, 17, 30, Jan. 17.—A. R. R. Crawrey, Oct. 
18, Nov. 1, Dec. 6, 26, Jan. 20. 

Bassein.—J. L. Sept. 5, Nov. 7, 
29, Jan. 16. 


Assam. 
8S. M. Wuitina, Oct. 31, Nov.21, Jan. 12.— 
C. F. Totman, Sept. 28, Oct. 13. 
Teloogoos, 


L. Jewett, Oct. 24, Nov. 7, 10, 24.—F. A. 
Doverass, Noy. 11, Feb. 9. 
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Siam. 


R. Tetrorp, Oct. 17, Dee. 6, 9,12, Feb. 10, 
11.—Mrs. T., Jan. 28.—S. J. Oct. 17 
(2). 

China. 

W. Asumore, Aug. 23, Nov. 15, 26, Dee. 8, 
27, 28, Jan. 14.—J. W. JOUNSON, Dec. 27, 
Jan. 28.—H. A. Sawrecie, Jan. 12, 28.—D. 
J. Macgowas, Dee. 22.—M. J. Know 
Oct. 6, 10, 27, Jan. 5.—E. C. Lorp, Oct. 3, 21, 
25, Dec. 27, Jan. 4, Feb. 2. 


France, 


A. Dez, Oct. 20, Dee. 29, Jan. 17, Mar. 14. 
—J. Boies, Oct. 11, Noy. 29, Dee. 31. 


Germany. 

J. G.Onexen, Nov. 28, Jan. 31, Feb. 29.— 
J. Brenner, July 18.—G. W. Lenuann, Oct. 
12.—J. L. Hineteus, 1859.—W. Von per 
Kammer, April.—A. T. Reawers, Jan. 1859.— 
J. July, 1859.—N. Larsey, July. 
—J. Kosner, Jan. 1860. 


Cherokee. 
E. Jones, July 18, 22, 26.—J. B. Jones, 
Nov. 17, Feb. 6. 
Delaware. 
J. G. Prarr, Jan. 2, Apr. 9, 27.—Miss E. 
S. Morse, Oct. 22. 
Ottawa. 
E. Wittarp, Sept. 3, Jan, 28. 


Ojibwas. 
J. D. Cameron, June 30. 


DONATIONS. 
iN Apris, 1860. 


Maine. 


Dexter, ch., J. H. Gould tr., 5; 
Bloomfield, ch. and soc. 61; 
Wiscasset, Margaret Waters, 
Mrs. and H. Taylor and Let- 
tuce Owen, | each, 3; 69.00 


New Hampshire. 


Milford, ch. 2.51; Sanbornton, 
2nd ch. 8; West Swansey, ch. 
10; New London, Fem. Insti- 
tute, Y. L. Lit. and Miss. 
Soc., Miss L. A. Flagg tr., to 
sup. nat. pr. under direction 
of Rev. I. A. Sawtelle, Hong- 


kong, China, 13; 33.51 
Vermont. 
Whitingham, ch. 7.45 
Massachusetts. 


Boston, Bowdoin Square ch., T. 
B. Wheeler tr., mon. con. 9- 
.78; Somerville, Perkins St. 
ch., B. Randall tr., 30; 
Chelmsford, Central ch., Sam- 
son Stevens tr., mon. con. 
14.25; North Oxford, ch., 


Mrs, D. Eddy and Mrs. 3. 


ble, Joshua Thayer 5; South 
Reading,ch., Dea. M. W. Sul- 

livan tr., 50; Woburn, ch. 

100; Ashfield, Sophronia B. 

Hall 2; Gloucester, Mrs. 
Samuel Stevens, for Sarah 
Bradstreet (deceased), 25; 
Townsend, Charles and Mrs. 

Lucy Manning and Mrs. Su- 

san Warner, 1 each, 3; Cole- 

rain, ch. 1; Fremont, ‘ M. 

243.03 
Salem, Ist ch., Charles Il. Price 

tr., of wh. 50 is for sup. of 

two students in theol. sem., 
Rangoon, 600; Lynn, Dea. 

J. Bacheller 150; 750.00 
Worcester, lst ch., mon, con. 
20; Pleasant st. ch., mon. 
con. 10; Rey. E. A. Cum- 
mings 6; Fall River, 2nd ch., 
with other donas. to cons. 
Rey. Charles A. Snow L, M., 
22.41; per Rey. J. Aldrich, 
agent, 68.41 

-——1,051.44 


Connecticut, 


New Haven Asso., Branford, ch. 
13.70; Clinton, ch. 12; per 
Rev. J. Aldrich, agent, 25.70 
New London Asso., Waterford, 
2nd ch. 17.05; Norwich, Mrs. 
Reynolds 1; per Rev. J. A., 
agent, 18.05 


43.75 


New York. 


Nunda, ch. 20; Northampton, 

ch. 10; Grove and Portage, 

ch. 10; 40.00 
Madison Asso., Hamilton, Rev. 

G. W. Eaton D.D. 10; John 

Pine 1; per Rey. T, Allen, 

agent, 11.00 
Morrisville, ch. 8.87; Brook- 

field, 2nd ch. 22.48; per Rev. 

T. A., agent, 31.35 
Otsego Asso., West Windfield, 

ch., per Rey. T. A., agent, 49.08 
St. Lawrence Asso., Stockholm, 

Mrs. Chloe Ann Dike, per 

Rev. T. A., agent, 5.00 
Hudson River South Asso., New 

York city, Oliver st. ch., of 

wh. 14.79 is mon. con., $2.57; 

Joseph Noble 25; Bethany, 

ch. 8.64; per Rev. O. Dodge, 

agent, 66.21 
Saratoga Asso., Stillwater, (. 

V. Lansing 50; Galway, 2nd 

ch. 14; per Rev. 0. D., agent, 64.00 
Essex and Champlain Asso., 

Keeseville, Mr. Pilling, per 

Rev. 0. D., agent, 25.00 
Dutchess Asso., South Dover, 

ch., per Rey. 0. D., agent, 9.50 
IIudson River North Asso., 

Troy, Mrs. Olive E. Rose, 

with other donas. to cons. 

herself and Mrs. Betsey 

Barnes L. M., per Rev. 9. 

D., agent, 190.00 
Washington Union Asso., Sandy 


Warren, 1 cach, 2; Barnsta- 


Hlill, ch. 22.60; Elihu Allen, 
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with other donas. 
Asso., to cons. himself L. M 


Rey. 0. D., agent, 


New Jersey. 


agent, 


M. 0., agent, 


Eaton, Thomas Mitchell 

Abington Asso., Benton, ch. 3 
Damascus, lst ch. 1; per Rev 
S. M. Osgood, agent, 


Rey. 8. M. O., agent, 
Northumberland Asso., Derry 


Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 
Philadelphia Asso., Glen Run 


agent, 


Ohio. 


Bibles in Germany, and 1 fr. 
Lucelia Griffith, 4.47, Welsh 
Hills, ch. 7; 

Meigs Creek Asso., Geo. Wick- 
ens tr., Good Hope, ch. 

Strait Creek Asso., Winchester, 
ch., per Rev, H. Davis, agent, 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, Ninth 
st. ch., of wh. 100 is fr. Bur. 
Fem. Miss. Soc., to sup. Sau 
Quala, nat. pr., Toungoo, 
care Rey. F. Mason, D.D., to 
cons. Rey. Edwin T. and Mrs. 
Fannie M. Robinson L. M., 
300; a friend of missions 2; 
per Rey. H. D., agent, 


Indiana. 


Kendalville, E. Daniels 

Indianapolis Asso., Indianapo- 
lis, ch. 1; Ist ch., Sab. Sch. 
7.92; per Rev. A. 5. Ames, 
agent, 

Flat Rock. Asso., Mt. Pleasant, 
2nd ch. 10; Blue River, ch. 
1.50; per Rev. A. 8. A. agent, 

Mt. Zion Asso., Bethel, ch., per 
Rey. A. 8. A., agent, 

Laughery Asso., Vevay, Main 
st. ch. 22; Hermaan, Eber 
Jones 20; per Rey. A. 8. A., 


of this 


25; Lra Laraway 10; Glens 
Falls, ch. 21; J. Pike 1; Fort 
Edward, ch. 7.50; Adams- 
ville, ch. 2.75; Granville, ch. 
28.36; a friend 25 cts.; per 
118.46 


West N. J. Asso., Columbus, 
ch., per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, 


9.60 


East N. J. Asso., Jersey city, 
Union ch., of wh. 23.25 is fr. 
Fem. Miss. Soc., per Rev. 8. 


Pennsylvania. 


4.00 


Bradford Asso., Troy, ch., per 


10.00 


ch., Rey. A. F. Shanafelt, per 


1.00 


ch. 5; Philadelphia, Eleventh 
ch. 1; per Rey. 8. M. Q., 


6.00 


Pittsburg Asso., Mckeesport, 
ch., per Rey. 8. M. O.,agent, 5.00 


Auburn, ch., of wh. 25 ets. is for 


11.47 
5.00 


5.00 


302.00 


8.92 


11.50 
3.36 


609.60 


48.93 


28.00 


323.47 


Donations, 


agent, 42.00 
Long Kun Asso., Long Run, ch. 

5.40; Union, ch. 2.25; Spring 

Branch, ch. 2.45; Fredonia, 

ch. 2.50; Centre Square, ch. 

1.61; Olive Branch, ch. 3.75; 

Brushy Fork, ch. 10.03; per 

Rey. A. 8. A., agent, 27.99 


Illinois. 


Fox River Asso., Hadley, ch., 
per Rev. J. W. Eaton, agent, 2.00 
Chicago Asso., Waukegan, ch. 
8.75; Chicago, Union Park 
ch., for the sup. of Rev. C. 
F. Tolman, Assam, of wh. 5 
is fr. J. Spratt, 50 cts. fr. 
Mrs. Merchant, 5 fr. J. 
Cheevers, 3 fr. Mr. Staple- 
ton, 5 fr. Mrs. Wayman, 1 fr. 
Mrs. Kreat, 1 fr. Mr. Me- 
Wade and 3 fr. John Dean, 
23.50; per Rev. J. W. E., 
agent, $2.25 
Chicago, North ch., for the sup. 
of Key. C. F. Tolman, Assam, 
of wh. 5 each fr. Dea. E. 
Ward, 8. B. Haggard and 
Mrs. E. Tucker, per Key. J. 
W. E., agent, 15.00 


Michigan. 
Kalamazoo Asso., Galesburg, 
ch., per Rey. A. 8. Ames, 
agent, 
Wisconsin. 
Hudson, ch. 


District of Columbia. 

Washington, 1st colored ch. 

4.14; E. st. ch., of wh. 1 is 

fr. Mrs. R. Jeffers and 14 cts. 

fr. infant class in Sab. Sch., 

53.67; per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, 

agent, 

Mississippi Valley. 

A friend, for the support of Rev. 


Mississippi. 
Miss. city, Sereno Taylor 
Germany. 


Calw, Wiirtemberg, colls. per 
Rey. Chr. G. Barth D.D., for 
the mission among the Ka- 
rens of Burmah, to be ex- 
pended under direction of 


Legacies. 


Thetford, Vt., Silas Follett, per 

W. W. Baker, Exr., 72.00 
Ogden, N. Y., Merey Winans, 

per A. P. Winans and Rey. 

Zenas Case, Exrs., 107.00 
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57.81 


Lyman Jewett, Nellore, 1000.00 


5.00 


Rey. J. Wade, D.D., 240.00 


$3,672.69 


—— 179.00 


$3,851.69 
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